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The discovery of a frozen Stone Age man 
yields new clues about life in 3300 B.C. 
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her kidneys didn’t work. It saved $200,000 


in hospital costs. 


So we helped Lisa’s mother 


learn to care for her. 





And let Lisa grow 


up at home. 





Aetna’s Individual Case Managers help 
people who are in our group plans receive 
proper health care. They help to find the 
best available treatment by understanding 
people's needs and by working with their 
doctors. In many cases. by discovering 
alternative methods for treatment. medical 
costs are reduced. And more importantly, 
people can recover in a somewhat more 
comfortable environment. Like 
home, for instance. With family. 


Aetna. A policy to do more: 
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Finally, plain-paper 
faxes you don't have 
to baby-sit. The HP 


FAX-200 and FAX-310. 





*Suggested US. list prices. HP FAX-310 shown. 
© 142 Hewlett-Packant Company PE12213 


A fax machine, as we see it, is 
supposed to save you time. But 
standing at the fax pushing buttons 
or making copies of waxy fax paper 
is not what we consider time well 
spent. Thats why Hewlett-Packard 
made the plain-paper HP FAX-200 
and FAX-310 the most efficient 
fax machines you can buy. 


HP faxes print on regular paper. No 
more running to the copy machine 
with that slick, curly fax paper. And 
no more waiting around at the fax 
machine, either. HP faxes have 
all kinds of nifty time-saving fea 
tures, like a twenty-page document 
feeder, broadcasting, auto redial 
and speed dialing. 


We also believe that a fax machine 
should save you more than time. 








So we priced ours at just $1,499 for 
the FAX-200 and $1,999 for the 
FAX-310" We gave them delayed 
dialing to help save on phone bills. 
We even back them up with our 
exclusive one-year warranty. All 
that, combined with the low cost 
per page of plain paper, makes for 
quite a value. 


So next time you're standing 
around waiting for a fax to go 
through, dial 1-800-222-HPFAX, 
Ext. 7110. And learn how to get an 
HP plain-paper fax of your own. 
So you can move on to more 
important things. 
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atrocities of the past 
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FROM THE 
MANAGING EDITOR 


IME HAS BEEN SUCH AN ICON IN AMERICAN LIFE SINCE 
its founding in 1923 that the magazine's cover fre- 
quently finds its way into other media. In the 1950 film 
A Woman of Distinc- 
tion, for example, actress 
Rosalind Russell appears 
on a make-believe Time 
cover. More recently, Jack 
Nicholson and Kim Bas- 
| inger could be seen in Bat- 
man perusing a Time cover. 
Under copyright law, 
we own the rights to our 
covers. It is possible for 
those who do not own copy- 
righted materials to make 
“fair use” of them, but gen- 
erally those who employ 
Time covers must first obtain our permission. As a rule, we do 
not allow our covers to be used to advertise or endorse prod- 
ucts or services. We also do not grant permission to political 
campaigns to use the cover of Time to support the position or 
candidacy of any individual. 
Thus when the Bush-Quayle campaign used a Time cover 
last week as the centerpiece of a commercial attacking Bill 
Clinton, we asked Robert ‘Teeter, chairman of Bush-Quayle 
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Cover images that any political campaign could exploit: 
the two George Bushes, Clinton mistrusted and doubts about Perot 











92, to withdraw it. “The implicit suggestion of the commer- 
cial that Time endorses its contents is extremely damaging to 
Time's reputation,” we wrote. The cover in question, which 
appeared on our April 20 issue, was an examination of the 
problems Clinton was having during the primaries with vot- 


| ers who did not trust him—but it did not endorse President 


Bush, nor did it conclude that Governor Clinton was untrust- 
worthy. In fact, we have at various times been critical of all 
three candidates, and over the past two years we have pro- 
duced a number of cover 
images that any political 
campaign could exploit to 
discredit the others. When 
the Bush-Quayle campaign 
refused to withdraw the 
commercial, we filed suit 
in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Colum- 
bia. The case will be heard 
this week. 

Time's mission is to 
serve its readers by deliv- 


national and international 
issues, even if that means being tough on those who hold or 
seek political office. But Time is neither ideological nor parti- 
san, and it does not endorse candidates for office. We intend 


to keep it that way. 


‘| "The marketing plan said wed 
tale in stze, so Ed in Purchasing— 
remember Ed?— he got this great 
volume discount on office furniture.” 
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The FDIC is broke, and the government has closed your bank. | 


Your parents’ Social Security funds have dried up. 


Your employer is asking you to take a cut in pay. 


Inflation has reached 200°...per day! 


Welcome to America in 1995 


If you think it can’t happen here, think again 


An urgent call to action 


* In 1995, every penny we 
pay in income tax will be 
needed just to cover 
interest expenses. 


Already, 18% of U.S. 
government obligations are 
held by foreigners, while 
overseas corporations con- 
trol more than $2.2-trillion 
in American assets. 


Unless government “loans” 
— for Social Security, Civil 
Service pensions, highways 
and airports — are repaid, 
there will be no cash to pay 
promised future benefits. 


In BANKRUPTCY 1995, 
international industrialist 
Harry Figgie tells us how to 
deal with the gravest crisis 
our country has faced in 
this century. Only swift, 
concerted action can save 
us from an economic 
catastrophe worse than the 
Great Depression. 
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THE COMING COLLAPSE OF 
AMERICA AND HOW TO STOP IT 


Foreword by 


Warren B. Rudman 
US. Senator, \.H. 





“This book...deals with 


“Will cause a lot of 


“The national debt is 





the issue in a brutally 
honest, straightforward 
manner....Nothing is more 
important to the future 
of our country.” 

— from the Foreword by 
Senator Warren B. Rudman 


sleepless nights....Our 
nation is headed for 
disaster if people don’t 
act now and demand a 
solution to the debt crisis 
from our leadership.” 

— Jack Anderson 
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W.R. Grace & Co. 
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LIES, LIES, LIES | 
at 


What a 
revolutionary effect 
there would be 
if everyone suddenly 
stopped lying. 


John F. O'Connor 
Winchester, Mass. 








PERHAPS THE AMERICAN PUBLIC FEELS 
ambivalent about lying in politics for 
two reasons: they can't tell who's lying, 
and they expect to be lied to [Cover Sto- 
ries, Oct. 5]. My own research found not 
only that people think messages will be 
distorted in a campaign but also that 
those misrepresentations help a candi- 
date’s supporters distance themselves, 
psychologically, from the opposition. 
Forty years ago, Democratic candidate 
Adlai Stevenson said, “Let's talk sense 
to the American people.” He lost. So 
have a number of others who tried a 
similar tack. 
William F. Eadie, Editor 
Journal of Applied Communication 
Research 
California State University, Northridge 
Northridge, Calif. 


WHAT DOES IT SAY FOR OUR DEMOCRAT- 
ic system if most of our elected officials 
are voted into office by an American 
public 75% of whom believe there is less 
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honesty in government today than 10 
years ago? The "90s are going to be a try- 
ing time. We need honesty in politics to 
know where we stand in this ever 
changing, competitive new world. This 
country is in the worst condition it’s 
been in in years, and the only way we 
can fix it is by taking a good healthy dose 
of reality. 
Angela C. Rose 
Blue Springs, Mo. 


1 CAN THINK OF NO BETTER WAY TO EN- 


| courage lying than to tell people that 


“everybody's doin’ it.” 
Barry Duffey 
Burlington, Ont. 


1 COMMEND YOU FOR EXPOSING SOME OF 
the lies of our politicians. | understood 
that they have learned to deceive and lie 
to their enemies and adversaries. Are 
‘We the People” now the politicians’ en- 
emies? Is this a new trend we have to 
learn to live with? 
Moustafa F. Moukarim 
Houston 


OUR FEDERAL OFFICIALS CONDEMN 
thrift-institution executives for mis- 
management but refuse to deal with a 
$350 billion deficit. We deplore Hong 
Kong's deportation of Vietnamese refu- 
gees but turn away Haitian and Cuban 
refugees from U.S. shores and build big- 
ger fences on our border with Mexico. 
Our business executives fail to under- 
stand the backlash against high execu- 
tive compensation in times of massive 
firings and pay freezes. 

The responsibility for truth begins 
with our leaders. Leadership derives 
from trust and is built on a common un- 
derstanding among people. 

Keith T. Darcy, President 

Foundation for Leadership 
Quality & Ethics Practice 
New York City 


| REMEMBER A CARTOON THAT SHOWED A 
vending machine dispensing verity. For 
25¢, you could get “the truth”: for 50e, 
you could get “the whole truth”; and for 
75¢, you could get “the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth.” Given 
the complexity of human beings, I'm not 
certain any of us can tell, or even know, 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. 

William M. Allen 

Riverside, Calif. 
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Eat Healthy 
Without 
Going Hungry. 


Tyson® Healthy Portion™ is the 
largest healthy frozen dinner you 
can buy—up to 35% larger* 

A heaping deep dish filled with 
lean cuts of luscious chicken 
over pasta, potatoes or rice. And 
of course, it’s low in fat and 
cholesterol, and sodium controlled. 
It’s the healthy portion you've 
been starving for. 


Sson) 


Feeding you like family. 





“LYING—EVERYBODY'S DOIN’ IT.” YES, 
but for years I have thought what a revo- 
lutionary effect there would be if every- 
one suddenly stopped lying. All of the 
panaceas proposed for our improvement 
would pale in comparison to the simple 
(but, humanly speaking, impossible) ex- 
pedient of everyone everywhere telling 
the truth all of the time in matters great 
and small 

John F. O'Connor 

Winchester, Mass. 


WHAT GOOD IS THE REFUTATION OF A 
falsehood when the liar denies it and be- 
lieves that a lie was never uttered? Far 
more damaging than the untruth is the 
selective recall that wipes all thought of 
it from the mind of the transgressor. “I 
never said that’ absolves the liar, who, 
with a self-sanitized conscience, is now 
free to lie and lie again 
Irwin Kirby 
North Miami Beach 


Testing for Prostate Cancer 


1 COMMEND YOU FOR THE INSIGHTFUL, 
report on prostate cancer, which under- 
scores the urgent need for regular 
screenings and examinations for all 
men over the age of 50 [Mepicine, Oct. 


The right road to take. One of 
the best ways we demonstrate 
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5]. However, many of the men annually 
found to have this disease are discover- 
ing that they are not equipped to handle 
its emotional and psychological 
consequences. 

Fortunately, prostate-cancer sup- 
port groups are emerging and provide 
not only a forum for these men to dis- 
cuss their fears and anxieties but also 
reassurance and stability for both the 
patient and his family. To respond to 
this increased need, my organization 
has formed a relationship with us Too, 
a prostate-cancer survivors’ support 
group with chapters all over the country 
and abroad 

Arthur Keeney, Executive Director 
American Foundation for Urologic Disease 
Baltimore, Md. 


ALTHOUGH YOUR ARTICLE ON PSA TEST- 
ing for prostate cancer provided a bal- 
anced presentation, | believe it still ex- 
pressed an overall bias against psa test- 
ing. As a physician whose practice 
consists of 95% prostate-cancer patients, 
I think it would be very unfortunate if 
men were to decide against getting a psa 
test because of what they read in your 
weekly magazine. 
William J. Catalona, M.D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Put a $50 lid on costs. Our 
PremiumCARE plan, for exam- 
ple, puts a $50 limit on the cost 
of covered repairs, even major 
ones. And it covers over 500 
components. 


™. 


Residue from the Big Spill 


IN YOUR STORY “ALASKA’S BILLION-DOL- 
lar Quandary,” on the debate over how 
to spend Exxon Valdez-compensation 
funds [EnvironMent, Sept. 28], you ac- 
curately depict Prince William Sound as 
it is: “Seals, whales and bald eagles are 
plentiful, and the fishing season is in full 
swing. The water, rocks and sand look 
pristine once more.”’ Your discussion of 
speculative, long-term negative effects 
of the spill, however, is not based on 
complete, balanced information. Some 
studies of past spills demonstrate that 
while initial impacts can be severe, in 
the long term the environment does 
come back and the animals and birds 
are able to re-establish themselves 
Some of those competing for the funds 
are not well served by these facts. Final- 
ly, | would point out that Exxon has no 
role in determining how the settlement 
funds will be spent 
Edward J. Hess, Vice President 
Environment and Safety 
Exxon Corp 
Irving, Texas 


STATEMENTS THAT THE OUT-OF-COURT 
settlement was worth more than $1 bil- 
lion are deceptive. After inflation, tax 


Portable peace of mind. Ford 
ESP is honored by over 5,000 
participating Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers throughout the 
U.S.A. and Canada. And dealer 
service technicians who have 
received millions of hours 

of formal training make the 
repairs. 


wont spend more than $50 








deductions, attorneys’ fees and a reim- 
bursement to Exxon, the true cost to the 
Exxon Corp. is less than half that 
amount, Oct. 8 marked the first anniver- 
sary of this settlement, yet so far only 
about $4 million has been spent on pure 
restoration. Meanwhile, the birds and 
animals injured in the spill face the 
threat of further devastation from clear- 
cut logging. As you pointed out, the set- 
tlement provides an opportunity to save 
our northernmost rain forests from ex- 
tinction by clear-cutting: these threat 
ened lands could be purchased from 
Alaska native corporations, which have 
indicated they are willing to sell 
Edgar Wayburn 
Vice President for Conservation 
Sierra Club 
San Francisco 


YOU STATED THAT ALASKA’S ““WIND- 
fall” of a billion dollars is worth only 
$635 million after expenses are paid. In- 
stead of wasting the money on the envi- 
ronment or education, Alaskans could 
do the patriotic thing and purchase sev- 
eral Stealth bombers at $76 million 
apiece. Why not an Alaska air force to go 
along with the Texas navy? 

Fred Schwartz 


Keller, Texas 


The only plan with a Ford 
nameplate. It’s built by Ford 
Motor Company and backed by 
Ford Motor Company. Ask for 
genuine Ford 
your car. New cars or used cars, 
we baby them all. 


P when you buy 


Mystery Solved 


AS AN AVID DEMOGRAPHICS FREAK, | 
was frustrated when the map of the U.S 
accompanying the report on what effect 
Ross Perot might have on the presiden- 
tial race [U.S. CampatGn, Oct. 5] claimed 
to show 
could change the predicted outcome,” 


“six states where Perot’s vote 


and yet only five—Washington, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arizona and Virginia—were 
displayed. End my frustration—what’s 


the sixth state? 
Kyle Hawkins 
Kirkwood, Mo 
It's Florida. Our computer gobbled up its P 
while we were preparing the map 


Here He Comes Again 


BY NOW VOTERS SHOULD BE THOROUGH- 
ly disgusted with Ross Perot [U.S. Cam- 
PAIGN, Oct. 5]. His running/not running 
running indecisiveness and his manipu- 
lation have lent an air of farce to our 
presidential-election process 

Rose Leibowilz 

New York City 
1 AM DISPLEASED WITH THE PEROT BASH- 
ing that is going on in your magazine 


Maybe the reason that Perot is doing 


Join our extended family. 

And get the protection eleven 
million Ford ESP owners have 
relied on. For complete details, 
please see your dealer or call 
1-800-FORD-ESP. 


well is that voters know how to think for 
themselves. We don't need Time to lead 
us by the hand into the voting booth and 
to tell us for whom we should vote 
Ben Magdaleno 
La Habra, Calif 


A RANK AMATEUR HAS DECIDED TO 

throw his bank account into the ring 

Perot for President? Stop the world. | 

want to get off. It's a nightmare. Vote 
with your minds, not your emotions 

Pepper Wynes 

EtDorado Springs, Mo 


Carter’s Conscience 


AS I READ JIMMY CARTER’S REPORT 
from Africa about his visit to Carter 
Center projects there [TRAVELER'S 


Nores, Oct. 5], | was struck yet again by 
his unflagging faith in our world and its 
people. His work since he left the presi- 
dency shows us his true colors: he is a 
caring individual with a vision of a 
world in which we can all help and learn 
from one another. This quiet man has 
done much for democracy and peace 
through his humanitarian efforts 
rhrough negotiations and fair elections 
Carter has brought more than one Iron 
Curtain down, and not just so he could 
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beat his breast on some convention podi- 

um. He has truth, integrity and empathy 
with all creation. 

Franklin G. Fry 

New York City 


HISTORY WILL RECOGNIZE CARTER AS A 

President who cared about his fellow cit- 

izens, and every politician must emulate 

him. More Americans need to learn 
about this most unusual leader. 

Hyman H. Haves 

Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF FORMER PRES- 

ident Carter properly define him as a 
man of conscience. 

Trino Martinez 

Alhambra, Calif. 


The Woes of Africa 


YOUR ARTICLES ON THE PROBLEMS THAT 
face Africa [Cover Stories, Sept. 7] 
made excellent reading about the conti- 
nent’s woes. However, the U.S. pays rep- 
arations to Japanese Americans in- 
terned during World War II as a way of 
compensating them. There is a sugges- 
tion that African states demand similar 
reparations from the West for the dam- 
age done. But that request is considered 
unrealistic. Is it any surprise that Africa 
has remained in agony for so long? 
Tagbo Ekwonu 
London 


THE UNMITIGATED TRAGEDY IS THAT 
concerned and sympathetic people are 
working tirelessly to save Africa, but the 
powers that be there are in love with ri- 
fles and tanks. This spells doom for at- 
tempts to rescue the continent from its 
vicious cycle of agonies. 
Emmanuel Okoye 
Onitsha, Nigeria 


Not Close to Victory 


IN YOUR OTHERWISE INFORMATIVE AND 
well-balanced article [Peru, Sept. 28] 
on the arrest of Shining Path’'s leader, 
Abimael Guzman, I was inaccurately 
quoted as saying, “I don’t see them [Shin- 
ing Path’s support networks] disappear- 
ing. They're too close to victory for that.” 
The first part is correct, but the second is 
not, Although Shining Path activists had 
both strategic initiative and momentum 
in their favor, I don’t think they are near 
victory. They had achieved a rough strate- 
gic parity with the Peruvian state, and 
while victory was possible, it was not at 
all imminent. 
Gustavo Gorriti, Senior Associate 
Carnegie Endowment for 
/nternational Peace 
Washington 














Europe, Vox Populi 
YOUR STORY ON THE VOTE ON THE MAAS- 
tricht treaty [Europe,Oct. 5] points out 
that common Europeans do not under- 
stand where they are heading. True, 
they may not understand the highfalu- 
tin, vague text of the treaty, but they do 
comprehend the ever increasing cost of 
an inflated number of often incompetent 
European Community bureaucrats with 
tax-free, blown-up salaries, the stran- 
gling effect of more rules and regula- 
tions, the frauds already committed and 
the potential for more. They realize that 
the Northern Europeans, with the best- 
developed countries and social systems, 
will have to support troubled Southern 
and East European nations. These Euro- 
peans also understand that immigrant 
laborers and asylum seekers (who are 
allowed to have their families join them) 
will overburden their educational and 
social systems. Consequently, many 
common Europeans are having second 
thoughts, and it is just because they un- 
derstand all too well. 
Fred A. Kubbinga 
Wassenaar, the Netherlands 


Divorcing Your Parents 


IN THE CASE OF GREGORY KINGSLEY, 12, 
the boy who won the right to be “di- 
vorced” from his natural parents and 
adopted by his foster parents [THe 
Week, Oct. 5], | have a problem with the 
word divorce being bandied about by all 
involved, especially the media. The term 
divorce grossly minimizes the suffering 
Kingsley endured to reach this happy 
conclusion. One of the definitions of di- 
vorce is any marked or total separation. 
Literally true, but the word divorce in no 
way describes the sufferings of young- 
sters like Kingsley. He sought protec- 
tion to be removed permanently from an 
abusive home and to eliminate the fear 
of being returned to such an inappropri- 
ate environment. 

Patti J. Colbath 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Richard Dreyfuss’s Voice 


IN RESPONSE TO YOUR ITEM NOTING AC- 
tor Richard Dreyfuss’s criticisms of TV 
as a “corrupting influence” [Peop.e, 
Sept. 28], I say lay off! Richard is right. 
Television is no less than appalling. 
That he chose to do ads for McDonald's 
does not compromise his message. Mc- 
Donald's has proved to be a responsible 
community member. Let’s not make the 
mistake of killing the messenger. The 
message is too important. 
Diane Davis Bennett 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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: y) NOT ONLY DID I DO VOICE-OVERS FOR MC- 

nN eres a Donald’s last year, but I acted in and 
produced a historical drama for HBo 

(Prisoner of Honor) in 1991 and an asc 


. 
CO -color- OversiZe = special for children about the Constitu- 
tion’s Bicentennial (Funny, You Don't 
4 Look 200) in 1987. Does this further in- 
d K-CONY uter- _ validate my criticisms of television? | 
think it informs them. As for my so- 
. . ° called ranting and whining, that is an in- 
Wn — -(0O- | correct characterization and was done 
merely to catch the eye of the reader. 


. What a surprise. 
our-door machine “ae 
) Burbank, Calif. 


there's US. | 't Give Yourself Away 


Readers of our 
cover story on 
lying had 
suggestions 
about how to 
Z identify a lie: 
" Peter Craig of 
7 _ Chevy Chase, 
kinko’s Md., recalled that by the time he was 
~ 7 he could tell when his 
Your branch office prance arsenal 











Our copy centers provide everything a well-equipped office needs, 
including the staff. We're open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. For the 
nearest of over 600 locations nationwide, call 1-800-743-COPY. 

















quickly learned to control these facial | 
muscles. “For 30 years, | haven’t 
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American Artists and the Italian (Xperience; 1760-1914 Subscription Renewals? 
Gift Subscriptions? 


J Sy 9 
September 16 — December 13, 1992 Address Changes‘ 


A major exhibition of American art, featuring works made in Italy by IM | 


painters and sculptors from West and Copley to Whistler, Sargent, is ready to make time for you. 








at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


and Prendergast. A fully illustrated catalogue, by the leading experts in Call toll-free 


1-800-843-TIME 


the field, is available for $39.95; phone 617) 267-9300 x267. 
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For years, business travelers have eamed frequent flyer miles and 
have flown free. The rest of us paid for our airline tickets. Free air travel 
was just a dream 

The Air Miles idea changes all that 


FREE MILES FOR THE THINGS YOU BUY EVERY DAY. 

With the Air Miles Program, you get free air travel by simply doing what 
you regularly do: buying things. For our sponsors, a group of America’s 
most prestigious companies, free miles are simply a way of saying “thank 
you" for buying their products, You'll get miles for purchasing products and 
services from companies like AT&T, The Coors Brewing Company, Citibank 
VISA’ and MasterCard, Ford,General Cinema Theatres, Hertz, Hyatt Hotels 
and Resorts, LensCrafters and The PRODIGY ‘Service. From magazines like 
Entertainment Weekly and LIFE. And from products as varied as Clorox 
Liquid Bleach, Fritos’ brand Com Chips, Hidden Valley Ranch’ Salad 
Dressing, Kingsford Charcoal Briquets and SMARTFOOD" P¢ »pcom. 


JOINING IS FREE, TOO. 

Tostart earning miles, the first thing you do is join. It doesn't cost 
a penny. We'll set up an account for your household to keep track of 
your miles 

Then simply buy the kinds of products and services you would 
regularly buy and watch the miles pile up. Some sponsors, like Citibank 
VISA’ and MasterCard, AT&T or Hertz, will report your purchase activity 
automatically when you take advantage of one of their offers. Others, like 
restaurants and retailers, will give you vouchers which you send to us. 

In either case, you'll regularly get a statement of exactly how many 
miles you've accumulated. And you'll also leam about all the new 
Air Miles Program sponsors in the coming months. 


YOUR SEAT IS WAITING ON AMERICAN AIRLINES,” 
UniTeD AIRLINES, USAiR, Ain Canapa. 


You can use your Air Miles travel credits to fly to any of their 
destinations. Which means just about anywhere. They fly to over 280 





cities around the world, 
with 7,000 departures a 






day. You could be on 






any one of them 






A MILE IS A MILE. 
In the Air Miles 
Program, each mile 










you collect is worth 
one mile of free air 
travel. So if grandma \ = 
is 300 miles away, you \P 
need just 600 Air Miles : TA 
travel credits to get there and 
back. If it's a 2,000-mile round trip to 
the beach, that's how many you'll need. You don't need tens of thousands 
of points. And since your household can all collect in one account, your 
miles pile up fast 

When you have enough, just call the Air Miles reservation center 
more than 14 days in advance. Then we'll simply issue you airline tickets 
like any normal paying passenger. 

Of course, there are a few restrictions, You will have to stay overa 
Saturday. And there are some black-out dates. 


ENROLL NOW. THIS MINUTE. 

To join the Air Miles Program, all you have to do is send us the 
attached card or call us at 1-800-262-6413. In tum, we'll send you your 
membership card and a package that gives you all the program terms 
and conditions, tells you who all the participating sponsors are, and lists 
all the special offers available to members 

In the months to come, there will be so many opportunities to buy 
alittle smarter with Air Miles 

Don't miss one of them 


This program is void where prohibited by law. State restrictions may apply on the purchases of aloohol beverages. The Air Miles program ss operated by LMG. Inc, which is the sole issuer and agent lor Aa Miles travel crectits. 





















The next generation 
could be cogeneration 


Oil refineries use a lot of electricity. A LOT of electricity. Many use 
as much as $1 million or more a month in electricity. For one 


That's why it behooved us to do something about it— 
technologically speaking. And so, the Mobil refinery at Paulsboro, 
New Jersey, is celebrating its 75th birthday with a new product— 
electricity it generates itself. In fact, the refinery, which processes 
110,000 barrels of crude oil daily, manufactures 

at times to sell excess electrical power to the local utility—the 
direct result of a new cogenerating utility plant put on line there late 
last year. 

The utility plant can produce enough power to light a city of 
80,000 people—roughly the size of Charleston, South Carolina. 
And the best part is that the plant is fueled by clean-burning natu- 
ral gas and by-product gas from refinery processes. As a result, 
emissions at the refinery's utility plant have been cut by 45 
percent. 

It's also more efficient than public utility power plants. Using 
the same amount of fuel, the Paulsboro plant simultaneously pro- 
duces electric power and steam for use in the refining process, 
thus providing two types of useful energy for the price of one. 

The type of cogeneration technology that has been applied 
by Mobil at Paulsboro uses a gas turbine generator (GTG). Such 
GTG technology is also used to provide power needs at other 
Mobil plants, such as our refineries at Joliet, Illinois, and Torrance, 
California. Engineering for a similar type of cogenerating utility 
plant is also under way at our Beaumont, Texas, refinery—the larg- 
est in Mobil's worldwide system. 

The GTG is very similar in design to the jet engines used to 
power airliners. Mobil uses an industrial type of GTG that has been 
specially designed to operate continuously for up to one year 
between overhauls and to control emissions. The hot jet exhaust 
provides heat to produce steam which, in turn, is used to generate 
more electricity before being used in the refining process. 

It's proof that is more than splitting atoms and fir- 
ing rockets, and that conservation is more than just reducing 
usage. It's also proof that old refineries can be as efficient as 
newer ones. Putting existing knowledge to work in new ways can 
very often produce the same kinds of advances that are frequently 
heralded as scientific breakthroughs. When that technology pro- 
vides additional energy while cutting emissions, you've got a first- 
class contribution to conservation and environmental protection. 

Plus, in today's tight times, $1 million a month in savings on 
power is proof positive that it helps to know a little bit about 
energy. 


Mobil’ 
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This was one of ; 
the last homes in 
South Florida to cuban a dlavin. 


‘The Prudential agent who owns it 





OVW? The Prsdenrial Inewreme Company of 





had other priorities. 


Prudential agent John Yetto of Coral Gables will be the first to tell 
you that he didn’t do anything special. After advising his neighbors how to 
protect their homes against further damage after the storm, and helping 
them do it, he finally managed to somehow get through the clogged road- 
ways to the Prudential office where he immediately began processing cash 
advances for policyholders. He then guided Prudential claims adjusters 
from out of state to the homes of policyholders whose street signs were 
down. He did this from dawn to curfew. 

At night he went back home and slept on the floor of his house. 

There were a number of Prudential people in South Florida who will 
also tell you they didn’t do anything special: The Prudential volunteers trained 
in disaster relief by the Red Cross who came from all over the country to lend 
a helping hand. 

The Prudential agents who handed out baby food, diapers, boots, 
tarps, and other essentials to policyholders and non-policyholders alike. 

The people at Prudential Florida Realty who established a free pub- 
lic service hotline to help residents of Dade County find temporary housing. 

The hundreds of Prudential adjusters and agents right now in South 
Florida and Louisiana—many working out of mobile homes—who are 
working round the clock to see that Prudential policyholders are getting the 
help they need. 

Of course, John Yetto is right. There is too much devastation and suffer- 
ing right now for any one person to feel their contribution was special. 

But certainly we at The Prudential are proud of these people and 
others in the insurance industry who gave their policyholders something 
that isn’t in any policy. 


Themselves. 


ThePrudential ww 


PREVIA 





WHEN IT Comes To SAFETY 
We DIDN'T OVERLOOK THE SMALL DETAILS. 


The biggest concern parents can have is creating a safe environment for their children. 
Which is why we equipped the Previa with safety features like a roof that meets federal 
strength standards for cars, available anti-lock brakes and a child-protector side door 
lock. There’s a standard driver-side air bag, too. Because when it comes to your family’s 
safety, no detail is too small. 


“I love what you do for me: 


& TOYOTA 





Tue ONLY VAN To Meer ALL PASSENGER CAR FEDERAL Motor VEHICLE SAFETY STANDARDS” WITH AN AIR BAG. 


ting. Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a Previa brochure and location 


f your nearest dealer. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. © 1992 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc 





dels with optional privacy glass due to window 





SHELLY KATZ—BLACK STAR FOR TIME 














THE ONLY WAY TO FLY: 
Bond uses his first-class 
upgrades while he can 






DAVID DURNETT—CONTACT 













RELUCTANT WARRIOR: Powell 
won't think about intervening 
in the Balkans 





CAMPAIGN QUIZ 


Two weeks before 
the election, 
President Bush trails 
Bill Clinton by about 15 
percentage points. 
In which postwar races 
did polls show these 
results two weeks before 
the vote? 


A Democratic incumbent 45% 
Republican challenger 42% 
B Republican incumbent 44% 
Democratic challenger 49% 
C Democratic incumbent 45% 
Republican challenger 50% 
D Democrat 51% 
Republican 45% 
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By JOHN GREENWALD 


Home at Last 


IT IS THE BIGGEST BREAKTHROUGH IN RESOLVING THE FATE OF 
America’s 2,266 Vietnam War pow/mias since 1973. The U.S. 
has acquired 4,500 black-and-white photos of dead Americans 
taken by Vietnamese combat photographers during the war. 
While some 80% of the grisly photos are duplicate shots of the 
same individuals, the material has already helped determine 
what happened to several soldiers who were listed as missing. 
Armed with the photos, special presidential envoy GENERAL 
JOHN VESSEY flew to Hanoi last week to try to persuade the 
Vietnamese to open up the rest of a cache of photos, dog tags 
and other items that could help identify missing Americans. 


Stop Me If You’ve Heard This One 


FLEXING HIS RHETORICAL MUSCLES BEFORE THE VICE-PRESI- 
dential debate, DAN QUAYLE explained what he called the es- 
sence of the Republican campaign. “If you give a person a 
fish,” he said, “they'll fish for a day. But if you train a person to 
fish, they'll fish for a lifetime.” Besides misquoting the prov- 
erb (it's “... feed him for a day” and “.. . feed him for a life- 
time’’), Quayle was stealing a page from an unlikely book: 
Democrat Michael Dukakis recited the lines often during his 
1988 campaign. Not to worry. The saying has been a favorite 
with orators since the ancient Chinese. 


Cashing In 


REPUBLICAN PARTY CHAIRMAN RICH BOND LOVES TO FLY, AND 
it shows. Bond was the only member of the G.o.p. high com- 
mand to ride first class on the 8:15 a.m. TWA flight from St. 
Louis to Washington after the first presidential debate. Seems 
he took a lot of heat for it from the bigwigs back in coach class, 
including White House chief of staff James Baker, presiden- 
tial pollster and official campaign chairman Robert Teeter and 
Budget Director Dick Darman. “I've visited 35 states since 
February,” Bond says, “and I've accumulated several hundred 
thousand frequent-flyer miles, which we're using to upgrade 
me at no expense to the party or the campaign.” 


Hell No, We Won’t Go 

BUSH ADMINISTRATION EXPERTS FEAR THAT A WIDER WAR 
could erupt at any time in the former Yugoslavia. But COLIN 
POWELL, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has forbidden his 
generals to prepare any U.S. contingency plans. Without the 
plans, he figures, there can be no U.S. involvement in the war. 


One from the Heart 


ATTORNEYS WHO CONTEND THAT DEMOCRATIC PATRIARCH 
CLARK CLIFFORD, 85, is too ill to stand trial for his alleged role in 
the B.C.C.I. scandal could well be right. When Clifford sought 
heart surgery at the Washington Hospital Center in July, doc- 
tors quietly determined that his heart was too weak to with- 
stand an operation. “He has practically no heart muscle left,” 
says a medical source. Clifford was later hospitalized briefly for 
internal bleeding. His lawyers now plan to ask a New York 
judge to dismiss the charges against him on the ground that the 
rigors of a trial could cause a fatal heart attack. 2 
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DOUBLE TAKE: 
Dukakis and Quayle see 
eye to eye about a 
Chinese proverb 


VOX POP 





From of 597 American adults taken 
Fee TEIORN on et 12-15 Yar 
Sampling error is = 4%. 





This One’s 
The Real Thing 


ONE OF THOSE GOR- 
geous trout in the film A 
River Runs Through It isa 
plaster fish that runs on 
an underwater track 
and leaps on command. 
Most important: it de- 
flects possible criticism 
from animal-rights 
groups unhappy about 
Hollywood's hurting 
real trout, which were 
anesthetized and re- 
turned to the water once 
their scenes were shot. 


AW WO4 WOMIVM YNWIO 


SOUND OFF 
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Could you 
make a 
commitment 
to the 
citizens of 
the United 
States to 
meet our 
needs—and 
we have 
many—and 


not yours? 





9) 


—Denton Waltham, 
uncommitted voter and 
questioner at the second 
presidential debate 
Thursday night 
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The Campaign Nears 
Decision by Default 


Three debates leave Bush almost out 
of time to work the miracle he needs 


IT MAY HAVE BEEN THE DECISIVE WEEK OF THE CAM- 
paign—not because of what happened but because of 
what did not. If the Republicans were ever to tighten 
the presidential race, last week, crowded as it was 
with TV debates, was when they had to begin. But if 
anything, their foray seemed to go backward. The 
latest USA Today/cnn/Gallup tracking poll showed 
Bill Clinton with an almost unchanged 13-point 
lead—and that was on the eve of the big face-off with 
George Bush and Ross Perot Thursday night, from 
which the Democrat emerged a clear winner. To 
some viewers, in fact, Bush seemed to adopt an al- 
most elegiac tone, as if he knew he had lost and 
had decided to bow out with dignity—though that 
may have been primarily a consequence of a format 
that brought the candidates in front of a quizzical 








D2 2i8 7.5, 





ye: 


audience demanding a sober discussion of issues. 

The tone and format were altogether different in 
the Tuesday-night debate among running mates: a 
single moderator posed questions and let the candi- 
dates talk directly to one another. Vice President 
Dan Quayle and Clinton’s No. 2, Al Gore, tore into 
each other with a zest that frequently left Perot’s 
running mate, retired Vice Admiral James Stock- 
dale, a tongue-tied bystander. Quayle was a far cry 


| from the vacuous dolt so often portrayed. He mount- 


ees 
POISON PEN 


ed a sharply focused, though overly glib and often 
shrill, attack, repeatedly taunting Gore about “pull- 
ing a Clinton"”—that is, waffling. Gore, though a bit 
stiff and repetitious—it would be hard to count how 
many times he accused the White House of practic- 
ing “trickle-down economics”—had a sharp answer 
for everything; he came off, at worst, even. Quayle 
may no longer be a drag on the ticket, but he could 
not carry out the job of tearing down Clinton in vot- 
ers’ minds. That had to be left to the boss. 

Bush tried but ran afoul of a format for the 
Thursday-night debate that Clinton had suggest- 
ed—reasons for which swiftly became apparent. 
Questioners, from a studio audience specially se- 
lected to consist of 209 uncommitted voters, quickly 
made clear that they were in no mood to listen to 


MARQULIES 


“Bach candidate will be allowed an opening sound-bite, then they may respond to questions with a 
memorable slogan or withering put-down, and finally have the chance for a closing zinger. ‘4 
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personal attacks. Early on, after the President again 
chided Clinton for organizing protests against the 
Vietnam War as a Rhodes scholar in England, one 
citizen asked, “Can we focus on the issues and not 
the personalities and the mud?” Thereafter, the de- 
bate settled into a remarkably civil exchange far 
better suited to Clinton's talent for rattling off mul- 
tipoint plans than to Bush’s attempts to defend his 
record, (Perot, the consensus winner of the first de- 
bate, this time appeared vague and rambling, his 
folksiness turned wearying.) Observers noted Bush 
sneaking glances at his watch, as if impatient to get 
away—perhaps from just the debate, perhaps from 
the whole painful ordeal. & 


Justice Under the Gun | 


Nasty questions at the FBI and 
lraqgate plague the Attorney General 


ATTORNEY GENERAL WILLIAM BARR FINDS HIMSELF 
presiding over a Department of Justice beset from 
every quarter. Dragged early in the week into a 
probe of its own rst director for ethics violations, 
Barr's Justice Department must now endure the at- 
tentions of an “independent counsel,” drafted by 
Barr to investigate the roiling dispute between his 
department and the cia over whether the govern- 
ment obstructed the investigation of an illegal 
scheme to funnel $4 billion to the Iraqi regime be- 
fore the invasion of Kuwait. 

The rst’s William Sessions is under scrutiny for 
violating relatively minor ethical rules, like ques- 
tionable business travel with his wife. But Sarah 





LIVING MEMORIAL 

It began as a simple re- 
membrance of those who 
have succumbed to the 
deadly disease. But the 
Alps Memorial Quilt, un- 
folded in its entirety near 
the Washington Monu- 
ment over Columbus Day, 
has become a vast and 
stirring memorial to Hiv 
victims. Started in 1987 
by the San Francisco- 
based Names Project, the 
quilt stretches over 15 
acres. It contains 21,000 
decorated panels from 29 
countries, each bearing 
the name of an individual 
who died of aips. Alto- 
gether it represents 2% of 
all aips victims. Total 
worldwide deaths from 
the disease: 501,272, 
more than a third of them 
in the U.S. 





Munford, Sessions’ personal assistant, was put on 
leave and escorted out of the J. Edgar Hoover Build- 
ing on Thursday because of the more serious charge 
that she had exceeded her authority. Munford de- 
nied it, contending she was “an unfortunate pawn” 
in a power struggle. Sessions’ lawyer says Justice 
was engaging in a campaign of leaks against his cli- 
ent. Alice Sessions complained to the San Antonio 
(Texas) Light that her husband “was waking up out 
ofa stupor, realizing he’s been had.” 

On Friday, after weeks of pressure over his han- 
dling of the Iraqgate affair, Barr named Frederick 
Lacey, 72, a formidable ex-prosecutor and federal 


judge from New Jersey, to serve as an in-house “in- 


dependent” investigator. Still, congressional Demo- 
crats are demanding a court-appointed special pros- 
ecutor with full autonomy. Lacey insists that he 
would resign if Barr or the White House blocked 
him. (See related story on page 39.) e 


ET CETERA 

TANKS ALOT If George Bush needs a new job soon, he 
might try peddling hardware. He has already rung 
up one sale worth perhaps $4 billion. Responding to 
a letter from the President to the Emir, the Kuwaitis 
decided to buy 236 U.S.-built Abrams tanks instead 
of British Challengers. Granted, the circumstances 
were special. After Desert Storm, perhaps no nation 
is more anxious to retain American goodwill than 
Kuwait. And few gestures would win more presi- 
dential gratitude than a contract just before the 
election that will preserve 5,900 jobs in the vote- 
rich states of Michigan and Ohio. 
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THAT'S HIS NAME: 
Russian official points 
to Stalin's signature on 
Politburo document 
ordering mass 
shootings of Polish 
officers and other 
prisoners 


DESPERATE 
SEARCHING: Rescue 
workers dig through 
the rubble of old 
apartment buildings; at 
least one woman was 
pulled alive from the 
wreckage 


Ninety Seconds 
Of Terror 


Moscow releases documents on 
KAL 007 anda massacre of Poles 


OVER AND OVER, IN ENGLISH, JAPANESE AND KOREAN, 
the voice on the passenger-cabin intercom repeated, 
“Urgent descent. Fasten seat belts. Put on masks.” 
Those chilling words and others from the “black 
box” voice recorder, recovered from the wreckage of 
Korean Air Lines Flight 007, put to rest the nine- 
year-old question of whether the 269 passengers died 
instantly after Soviet fighters shot them out of the 
sky on Sept. 1, 1983. The crew's response to the di- 
saster provided further evidence that they had no 
idea they had been attacked by air-to-air missiles. 
The transcripts of the tapes, made public in Moscow, 
also put the lie to claims by the Soviets that they nev- 
er recovered the plane's flight recorder. 

No less incriminating to the Soviet Union's com- 
munist rulers were minutes of a March 5, 1940, Po- 
litburo meeting making plain that it was Joseph 
Stalin who ordered the massacre of Polish officers 
whose bodies were later found in the Katyn Forest. 
Almost simultaneously with the release of the KAL 
transcripts, Moscow released documents showing 
that Stalin signed the minutes, which contained an 
order for “execution by a firing squad’’—without 
trial or indictment—of 25,700 Polish officers and 
other notables. 4 





Egypt’s Killer Quake 


Over 500 are dead and thousands 
injured, but the Sphinx survives 


MEASURING 5.9 ON THE RICHTER SCALE, THE EARTH- 
quake that shook Cairo last Monday was only a medi- 
um-size tremor by world standards. But Cairo’s 
densely overcrowded neighborhoods, the rickety 
state of much of the city’s older housing and the 


shoddy construction of some of the city’s newer 
buildings combined to turn it into an unprecedented 
national disaster. The 40-second tremor, felt as far 
away as Jerusalem, sent Cairo residents scrambling 
into the streets. As casualty reports flowed in from 
the capital and outlying provinces, Egypt's President 
Hosni Mubarak hastily interrupted a trip to China. 
Egyptian officials estimate that more than 500 people 
have been killed and 6,500 injured. Many dazed resi- 
dents remained so panic stricken that they spent the 
rest of the week camping out of doors. 

Arab states ranging from Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait to Libya quickly pledged up to $180 million in 
aid, and Japan promised to donate $600,000. Al- 
though most of Cairo’s more modern buildings 
came through the quake relatively unharmed, there 
were scenes of terrible devastation, particularly in 
the older neighborhoods. But Egypt’s ancient monu- 
ments, including the Sphinx and the Pyramids, sur- 
vived unscathed. a 


An Awesome Mandate 


Shevardnadze wins approval to lead 
Georgia out of war 


GEORGIAN LEADER EDUARD SHEVARDNADZE COULD 
barely suppress his jubilance at what he called the 
“embarrassing” results in the parliamentary elec- 
tions. In the first balloting held in the republic since 
President Zviad Gamsakhurdia was forcibly de- 
posed last January, Georgians by a majority of 95% 
endorsed the former Soviet Foreign Minister's un- 
contested bid to become chairman of a new parlia- 
ment. Shevardnadze promised his new constituents 
that he would do everything he could “‘not to leave 
them disappointed.” 

Shevardnadze had staked his reputation on the 
parliamentary elections. The gamble paid off. Geor- 
gians turned out to vote in such huge numbers—over 
80% cast ballots in most regions—that many had to 
wait for hours in line. Armed with such a mandate, 
Shevardnadze hopes to revive peace talks with Mos- 
cow over the Abkhazian crisis, and promptly moved 
last week to set up a new defense council to bring his 
own military forces under control. a 


Contradiction in Terms 


China’s party congress opts fora 
freer market but calls it socialism 


THE SLOGAN HAS A FAMILIAR RING: THERE'S NOTH- 
ing wrong with communism that a little capitalism 
can’t fix. Last time around, that approach was called 
perestroika, Mikhail Gorbachev's futile attempt to 
rejuvenate the Soviet socialist system. Perestroika is 
alive and well and living in Beijing under an as- 
sumed name—“‘socialist market economy.” 

More than 2,000 of the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty’s faithful gathered for their 14th Congress and 
dutifully applauded the concept. The socialist sys- 
tem, said party chief Jiang Zemin, depends on rapid 
economic growth. At a news conference, Hong Hu, 
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vice minister of an economic-reform commission, 
was asked to define the socialist market economy. 
“It is,” Hong replied, “‘a market economy that is 
subject to the regulation of a socialist country.” 

To make room for younger leaders, eight of the 
Politburo’s 14 members, are to retire; all are over 
65. Among them: President Yang Shangkun, Vice 
Premier Yao Yilin and Defense Minister Qin Jiwei. 
None of this indicates that China’s rulers are con- 
templating any political relaxation. Yang and oth- 
ers who are leaving the Politburo will retain their 
government positions and their gripon power. @ 


Take That, Cristoforo! - 


Columbus’ quincentennial provokes 
protests throughout Latin America 


IN THE U.S., THE CONTROVERSY HAD RAGED SO 
long and so intensely before the 500th anniversary 
of Columbus’ discov ... err, voyage to the New 
World that the actual day passed almost unnoticed 
last week. Not so in Latin America, where Native 
Americans constitute a majority of the population 
in a few countries and a large minority in others, 
and where cultural tensions between Indians, 
mixed-bloods and descendants of the conquista- 
dores have long been severe. Two groups of native 
peoples from nearly opposite ends of the hemi- 
sphere—Alaska and Peru—met at the Teotihuacan 
pyramids outside Mexico City at the end of a month- 
long march to celebrate “500 years of survival.” In 
the city, thousands of additional demonstrators 
danced and prayed on the Zocalo, the central 
square; still others hung a sign reading Five CENTU- 
RIES OF MASSACRE around the neck of a statue of Co- 
lumbus on the elegant main avenue, Paseo de la Re- 
forma. Mass demonstrations also occurred in 
Bolivia and Chile. In Buenos Aires some native peo- 
ple staged a three-day hunger strike that ended on 








Columbus Day in front of the Casa Rosada, the Ar- | 


gentine presidential palace. And in Managua, Nica- 
ragua, a poster branded Columbus A BIG THIEF, MUR- 
DERER, RACIST, TORTURER, OPPRESSOR OF INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLE AND INSTIGATOR OF THE BIG LIE. a 


ET CETERA 

GOOD RIDDANCE Andrei Chikatilo, the Russian serial 
sex killer, was sentenced to death by shooting in the 
city of Rostov-on-Don, convicted of the brutal murders 
of 52 women and children during a 12-year rampage 
through southern Russia, Ukraine and Uzbekistan. 
The prosecution presented chilling evidence of how 
the quiet, bespectacled former schoolteacher smashed 
his victims’ eardrums, gouged out their eyes and then 
feasted on their sexual organs. As the sentence was 
read out, the courtroom erupted in turmoil, with one 
mother yelling, “Give him to us! Let us have him!” 


SORRY WAS NOT ENOUGH Shin Kanemaru, 75, was 
the Mr. Big of Japanese politics, the man whose 
backstage maneuvering made several Prime Minis- 
ters, including the current one, Kiichi Miyazawa. 
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Kanemaru thought he could slide through scandal 
with a public apology at a press conference and a 
small fine for accepting a $4 million illegal cam- 
paign contribution. But the Japanese public, stirred 
by the arrogance of the long-ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party power brokers, was furious that Kane- 
maru got off so lightly. Protests within his party, in 
business circles and in the press finally forced Kan- 
emaru to resign his seat in the Diet and as chief of 
his faction, throwing the ruling party into disarray. 
Said he: “It was Shin Kanemaru who was wrong. 
There are no other bad guys.” 


An Era ls History as 
King Coal Nears Death 


The British government all but shuts 
down a once mighty industry 


COAL HAS LONG HELD A CENTRAL PLACE IN BRITISH 
life. It powered the 19th century Industrial Revo- 
lution, heated homes, generated electricity and 
even caused the fog in London. In 1913 more than 
1 million miners worked in 3,265 pits in Britain. 
But that era is history. In a stunning move, British 
Coal announced that it is closing 31 collieries and 
laying off 30,000 workers. By March 1993, all that 
will remain of the once powerful and proud indus- 
try will be 19 working pits employing fewer than 
20,000 miners. 

British Coal argues that it was forced into the 
cuts because its best customers, the electric-power 
companies, decided to abandon coal furnaces and 
convert to gas-operated generators. The electric 
utilities claim that gas will be cheaper and more en- 
vironmentally friendly than coal. 
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But the case against the British coal industry as 
antiquated and disposable is a matter of consider- 
able controversy. Britain has only 10 years of gas 
reserves, in contrast to 300 years of coal. In the fu- 
ture the nation may have to rely upon foreign gas 
supplies, which can be both unreliable and more ex- 
pensive. Supporters of the coal industry argue that 
the cost of added scrubbers, which would reduce 
pollutants coming from the old coal-power stations, 
might be no more than that of building the new gas 
plants. des 


Forced Disclosure 


New SEC rules require corporations ; 
to come clean on pay packages 


STARTING NEXT YEAR, HIGHLY PAID CORPORATE EX- 
ecutives are going to have a lot of explaining to do 
Under new regulations adopted by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, companies will have to 
disclose in unprecedented detail how much their 
top executives earn, as well as tell stockholders how 
those pay packages were determined. The rules are 
the latest effort in a movement by stockholder 
groups and politicians to curb excessive pay and 
perks. Shareholders at 43 corporations, including 
IBM, Bell Atlantic and Chrysler, challenged cro 
compensation this year. And at least two pay- 
disclosure bills have been introduced in Congress. 
The new sec rules will require companies to 
publish charts in their annual reports that compare 
salaries with stock prices. Companies will also have 
to assign values to the stock options that executives 
receive, Although the regulations will provide 
shareholders with more ammunition to fight what 
they consider to be unwarranted compensation, 
many critics say the new law doesn’t go far enough. 
They want to give shareholders the right to deter- 
mine the actual pay of top executives. Others want 
to get at it by limiting corporate tax deductions for 
excessive salaries. a 


ET CETERA 
NOT SO FAST, JACK It was the kind of clubhouse deal 
that irked even diehard Redskins fans, also known 
as taxpayers. ‘Skins owner Jack Kent Cooke and 
Virginia Governor Douglas Wilder schemed to build 
a new football stadium in suburban Alexandria, for 
$160 million of Cooke's money and $130 million in 
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public funds. Cooke would get his name on the 
building—and the lion’s share of the revenues. But 
with public outrage mounting, Wilder backtracked, 
asking Cooke for $40 million in concessions to keep 
the plan alive. Cooke’s answer: No way. 


HIGH-COST HIGH JINKS When times get bad, traders 
get bored—and mischievous. Recessionary restless- 
ness got so out of hand lately at the Pacific Stock Ex- 
change in Los Angeles that a rule was invoked fin- 
ing rubber-band snappers and spitball snipers as 
much as $5,000; first-time offenders pay $1,000. At 
the Philadelphia exchange, anyone throwing a 
punch on the floor is fined $1,000. First-time practi- 
cal jokers at the New York exchange pay $250. It is a 
language that traders understand. Since the rule 
was initiated in Los Angeles, not a single rubber 
band has been spotted zinging across the floor. 


SOCIETY 


The First Real 
World Series 


A dramatic finish brings Atlanta and 
Toronto to an international finale 


BASEBALL NEEDED A LIFT. THE SEASON HAD BEEN ONE 
long raspy bore, both on the field (with its dearth of 
thrilling pennant races) and off (with the resignation 
of contentious commissioner Fay Vincent). But 
many middling fans think of baseball as the October 
game. All might be redeemed if the league-champi- 
onship series could provide an emotional home run. 
Even sweeter, for the Atlanta Braves, was a sev- 
enth-game, ninth-inning single by anonymous 
Francisco Cabrera, the answer to many a bar bet in 
the next century. Sid Bream chugged toward home 
plate and slid in under the catcher’s tag. In a melo- 
dramatic rally that matched Bobby Thomson's 
“shot heard around the world” for the New York 
Giants in 1951, the Braves edged the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates to send the team with baseball's best recent 
record home heartbroken for a third straight year. 
The Braves—last year’s Cinderella, this year’s 
proud prince—are spending the World Series with 
the Toronto Blue Jays. Canada’s best team shook off 
its decade-long notoriety as a talented squad with no 
guts by playing a six-game swan song for the once dy- 
nastic Oakland A’s. Now the Jays and Braves do battle 
to decide whether the last song of the baseball year 
will be O Canada! or Georgia on My Mind cs 


Queengate Cover-Up 


Ballot burning robs a student of her 
title but brings down a principal 
UNMARRIED AND FIVE MONTHS PREGNANT, SPORTING 
a punk look of dyed red hair, metal bracelets and 
black fingernails, April Schuldt did not fit the con- 
ventional image of a high school homecoming 
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peace Rigoberta Men- 
cha, 33, Guatemalan 
Indian — rights activist 
whose family was 
killed in her country’s 
bloody civil war; from 
Mexico, where she fled 
in 1981, Menchi has 
fought against persecution by rightist 
forces of tens of thousands of Indians. 
She “stands out as a vivid symbol 
of peace and reconciliation across eth- 
nic, cultural and social dividing lines,” 
said the citation. (See related story on 
page 61.) 


ILL HO4 VEVS—OlLd 3H JONIA 


cuemistry Rudolph Marcus, 69, Canadi- 
an-born researcher at the California In- 
stitute of Technology; his theoretical 
work, done mostly in the 1950s and ’60s, 
describes how and why chemical reac- 
tions differ in the speed at which they 
proceed, based on 
mathematical analysis 
of how electrons move 
and atoms change their 
positions. His work, ac- 
cording to the citation, 
“has greatly stimulated 
experimental develop- 
ments in chemistry.” 
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mepicine Edmond Fischer, 72, and 
Edwin Krebs, 74, a scientific team 
for nearly 40 years, both emeritus 
professors at the University of 
Washington in Seattle; a colleague 
described them as “quintessential 
gentleman scholars.” They were 
honored for their discovery in the 
1950s of a mechanism cells use to 
regulate a range of metabolic pro- 
cesses. “We stumbled on it,” said 
Fischer. The mechanism, reversible 
protein phosphorylation, a key to 
maintaining life in cells, has paved 
the way for research into cellular 
phenomena and diseases. Said the 
citation: “Their fundamental find- 
ing initiated a research area which 
today is one of the most active and 
wide ranging.” 


queen. Nonetheless, she won the student election at 
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ILL HOd Vays 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE Gar'y 2 
Becker, 61, economics 2 
and sociology professor { 
at the University of Chi- 
cago and Business Week = 
columnist, pioneered = 
the theory that people 2 
follow the same rational * 
path whether making simple everyday 
decisions or complex business calcula- 
tions. Honored for “extending the sphere 
of economic analysis to new areas of hu- 
man behavior and relations,” he has in- 
fluenced demography and criminology 
with his research. 


sToF 


Puysics (ieorges Charpak, 68, son of Pol- 
ish immigrants, who served in the 
French Resistance in World War II and 
survived Dachau. A physicist at CERN, 
the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research, near Geneva since 1959, he 
was honored for his 
1968 work in particle 
physics and invention 
of the “multiwire pro- 
portional chamber,” a 
tool physicists use to 
probe the nature of mat- 
ter. Charpak will use 
the award for research. 
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FINISHING LINE 


STOLEN OPPORTUNITY: 
April Schuldt stands 
proud but crownless 
after appearing ona 
Boston talk show 
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Memorial High School in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
and thus seemed to have every right to the title. But 
school officials didn’t see it that way; they denied 
the 17-year-old her crown and named the runner- 
up, pert and clean-cut Elizabeth Weld, as winner. 
Last week Eau Claire District superintendent Lee 
Hansen exposed a plot by principal Charles Zielin 
and three assistant principals to burn the original 
ballots and cover up their scam. Hansen announced 
disciplinary actions against the four administrators 
and a teacher who came forward. “In trying to 
protect the traditional image of Memorial High 
School,” said Hansen, “these individuals trampled 
over... the democratic process.” 

Schuldt approached school authorities after a 
student tipped her off that she had won. Hansen's 
subsequent investigation ultimately determined 
that she had received 100 votes, against fewer than 
70 cast for runner-up Weld. As a result, principal 
Zielin resigned. One assistant principal was placed 
on unpaid leave, and two others received letters of 
reprimand. A teacher who counted the ballots was 
suspended without pay for 10 days and removed as 
a department chair and adviser. With homecoming 
come and gone, Schuldt never got to wear her 
crown. But she has been invited to appear on eight 
television programs and is talking to the Donahue 
show. a 
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IF YOU THROW IT, HE WILL CATCH IT Who wouldn't 
adore a guy whose most devoted fans don purple 
robes and dub themselves Monk's Monks? For the 
Redskins’ Art Monk, who has become the N.F.L.'s 
all-time leading receiver, pass catching has for 13 
seasons been a Sunday sacrament of sorts, signify- 
ing his grace and steady devotion to his craft. Usual- 
ly cloistered within his thoughts, Monk, 35, opened 
up a bit after reeling in the record-setting 820th 
against the Broncos. “I feel blessed,” he admitted 
“and glad it’s over.” So was his quarterback, Mark 
Rypien, who tossed his pal Monk three straight 


passes. 


Go Slow Off the Joe 


Moderate coffee drinkers can suffer 
if they give up caffeine too quickly 
PEOPLE WHO DOWN MORE THAN THREE CUPS OF 
coffee a day know how awful they can feel when 
they can’t get their caffeine fix. Now a study reveals 
that even those who sip just two or three cups a day 












can become anxious, drowsy, sluggish, headachy 
and depressed if they go cold turkey on Java. The 
symptoms can be so severe that people stay home 
from work or visit their doctor, who may fail to tie 
the patient's problems to sudden cessation of coffee 
consumption. In the experiment, people deprived of 
caffeine complained that they felt worse than when 
they had the flu, and one woman noted the sickness 
was as bad as what she experienced while undergo- 
ing radiation and chemotherapy for cancer. Caf- 
feine withdrawal may explain the puzzling distress 
some people suffer following surgery (pre-op proce- 
dure often prohibits food or liquids), or on week- 
ends (no office coffeepot), or during visits with peo- 
ple who prefer decaffeinated beverages. The 
findings, reported in the New England Journal of 
Medicine by a Johns Hopkins University team, may 
apply equally to moderate drinkers of tea or caffein- 
ated sodas. Those wanting to give up caffeine are 
advised to reduce their consumption gradually over 
a few days. ez 


Chemical Caution 


Miscarriages are linked to two 
solvents used on microchips 


THE HOPE AT IBM WAS THAT THE COMPANY WOULD 
put to rest some charges, long voiced by occupation- 
al-safety groups, that work in a semiconductor 
plant is dangerous. But preliminary results of a 
study by Johns Hopkins researchers, commissioned 
by the computer giant, show that women exposed to 
two chemicals employed in making silicon chips 





Among 30 women who handled chemicals at IBM 
plants in New York and Vermont from 1980 to 1989, 
the miscarriage rate was 33%, more than double 
that of women who had no contact with the chemi- 
cals diethylene glycol dimethyl ether and ethylene 
glycol monoethyl ether acetate. The solvents are 
used to etch away material deposited on silicon wa- 
fers and are also used in the aerospace and printing 
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HE’SALL EARS A pocket-size monkey 
with a koala-like face, a hint of 
stripes like a zebra and tufted ears 
is the latest species to be discovered 
in the world’s largest rain forest. 
Named after the Brazilian river 
near which it was spied, the Maués 
marmoset is the third new monkey 
to be found in the forest during the 
last two years. Such revelations 
underscore the Amazon's biological 
richness (it is home to more than a 
quarter of the world’s known pri- 
mate species) and its continuing 
mystery. 
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industries. IBM has alerted its workers, the silicon 
industry and the Environmental Protection Agency 
to the study findings. By law, companies cannot ex- 
clude women from jobs on the grounds of danger to 
their reproductive ability. [BM is offering workers 
the choice of transferring to other areas and says it 
hopes to eventually phase out use of the chemicals 
entirely. 5 


ET CETERA 

LIKE BROTHER, LIKE SISTER Conventional medical 
wisdom holds that men are driven to alcoholism pri- 
marily by their genes, women by their social envi- 
ronment. Not so, according to a report in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association by a team led by 
researchers at the Medical College of Virginia. In- 
terviewing 1,030 sets of female twins, they found 
that when one sister was alcoholic, odds that the 
other would have a drinking problem were greater 
among identical vs. fraternal siblings. Heredity ac- 
counts for 50% to 60% of a woman’s vulnerability to 
alcoholism, about the same as for men. 


eee! 
MILESTONES 





AILING. Rudolf Nureyev, 54, incomparably graceful Rus- 
sian ballet dancer and former director of the Paris Opera 
Ballet; from pericarditis and, reportedly, from aips. Born 
in Irkutsk and trained in Leningrad, Nureyev displayed 
expressiveness and mastery as a dancer, which won him a 
solo role with the Kirov in 1958; three years later, he de- 
fected on tour in Paris and became a celebrated dancer in 
the West. 


AILING. Walter (“Red”) Barber, 84, pioneering baseball 
broadcaster and radio personality; from an intestinal block- 
age, in Tallahassee, Florida. Barber, who called play-by-play 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers from 1939 to '53 and the Yankees 
from 1953 to '66, was inducted into the Baseball Hall of 
Fame in 1978. He popularized the phrase “in the catbird 
seat,” to describe a team sitting on a big lead. 


DIED. Hughes Rudd, 71, veteran TV newsman at cs, of a 
heart aneurysm, in France. Rudd, a pungent, gravelly- 
voiced, suspender-wearing social commentator, started his 
career in newspapers, then served for css in Moscow and 
Bonn before becoming co-anchor of the cps Morning News in 
New York. His incisive writing, keen eye for detail and Mur- 
row-like demeanor made him a legend at crs. 


DIED. Ben Maddow, 83, writer, producer and screenwriter 
of John Huston’s The Asphalt Jungle; in Los Angeles. Mad- 
dow's biting, ironic prose filled such films as /ntruder in the 
Dust and The Unforgiven. In his 1968 biography for United 
Artists, Maddow delineated his career progress after gradu- 
ation from Columbia College: “unemployed intellectual— 
discovered evil; hospital technician—discovered effluvia; 
scenario writer—discovered money.” 
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( () OD The President looks and 
with Justice, the State De- 


sounds like a loser, so 
partment is accused of dirty tricks, and James Baker is 


his Administration is in dis- 
array: the CIAis quarreling 
missing in action. No wonder Bush aides are preparing 
to flee like rats from a sinking ship. 
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By MARGARET CARLSON 


HERE COMES A MOMENT IN ALL 
losing campaigns when the ener- 
gy evaporates. Political operatives 
function primarily on adrenaline, 
carry-out food and the hope that 
“two more weeks of this and I'll 
have an office in the White House and 
clean underwear.” But when the Presi- 
dent goes to the Debate of His Life and 
keeps looking at his watch as if he had a 
much more important engagement else- 
where, there is no way for his minions not 
to lose heart. Trickle-down doom is inev- 
itable when the candidate is physically 
present at the debates but is already men- 
tally offat the Bush Library in Texas or on 
the links in Kennebunkport 

The White House is not the only place 
infected by fin de régime gloom. It looks as if 
much of the government has been left Home 
Alone, without an adult in sight, making do 
at best, wreaking havoc at worst and squab- 
bling like children over who is to blame. rat 
Director William Sessions finds himself un- 
der investigation for ethical violations—the 
victim, says his wife, of a smear campaign 
by his enemies within the bureau. Mean- 
while the Central Intelligence Agency 








and 
the De- 
partment 
of Justice are 
engaged in 
unseemly fight 
which one of 
them issued misleading 
information about an inves- 
tigation of $4 billion in illegal 
loans to Saddam Hussein. 
Over at the State Department, 
officials initially insisted that there 
was nothing unusual about their efforts 
to speed up Freedom of Information Act 
requests for records of Arkansas Gover- 
nor Bill Clinton’s youthful travels to Oslo 
and London—even though such requests 
routinely take many months to process. 
Last week department spokesman Rich- 
ard Boucher reversed himself, admitting 
that deviating from standard procedure 
was “clearly a mistake.”” But he blamed it 
on several unidentified “low-level people” 
and denied that political pressure had 
anything to do with the requests. That 
claim would be more convincing had it not 
followed another incident involving Clin- 
ton’s State Department records. Two 
weeks ago, the Bush campaign spread ru- 


an 


over 


Bs 


mors about alleged deletions from 
the Governor's passport file. An 
investigation by the rai found no 
evidence of tampering. 

Even the President’s)attempt 
to focus on the economy sends a 
mixed message: 1) The economy is 
doing far better than the Demo- 
crats say it is;.2) My economic 
team is working hard to make it 
better still; 3) But I’m firing all of 
them anyway, effective the day af- 
ter the election. Not only has Bush 
let it be known that Treasury Sec- 
retary Nicholas Brady, budget di- 
rector Richard Darman and eco- 
nomic adviser Michael Boskin will _be 
shown the door; he has also asked allhpres- 





idential appointees to prepare letters of | 


resignation. 

If this isn't confusing enough, consider 
the shifting target of former miracle work- 
er James Baker. Yanked from the State 
Department to the White House last Au- 
gust to try to salvage his best friend's flag- 
ging re-election campaign, Baker did not 
come to the Republican Convention until 
midweek because he was on vacation. Ini- 
tially, Bush promised that his successful 
Secretary of State would return to his dip- 
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lomatic post right after the election; then, 
to almost everyone’s amazement, he re- 
versed himself in the middle of the first 
debate and announced that no, Baker 
would become “economic coordinator of 
all the domestic side.” As the inevitable 
Co-President Baker talk started bubbling, 
Clinton’s communications director 
George Stephanopoulos joked, “! wonder 
whether Baker will be able to find a role 
for Bush in a second term.” 

Whoever Baker is these days, he is se- 
cretive about it. He abruptly canceled a 
speech last week that was supposed to ex- 
plain exactly what a coordinator would do. 
And when former Reagan adviser Edward 
Rollins ran into Baker and asked whether 
he was going to stay on through 1993, Bak- 
er replied enigmatically, “I'm going to Wy- 
oming."’ Known for coveting face time on 
television, he has rarely been captured on 
camera in recent months. When Baker 
emerged briefly for spin-control duty after 
the first debate, his main concern seemed 
to be distancing himself from the sinking 
ship. “The White House chief of staff,” 
he volunteered, “is not the campaign 
chairman.” 

The manwho does hold that tifle, Rob- 
ert Teeter, has also gone underground 
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Teeter won't appear on the talk 
shows, says an aide, because 
“he’s afraid of getting pounded.” 
Republican National Committee 
chairman Rich Bond, who 
seemed to be everywhere last 
summer peddling his line “Those 
other people are not America” to 
anyone who stuck a microphone 
in his face, is also missing in ac- 
tion. With disaster looming, Bond 
has become fair game: last week 
former Delaware Governor Pete 
du Pont broke with tradition and 
openly began to lobby for the job 

If Bush does lose, thousands 
of Republican officials may get an 
up-close look at the unemploy- 
ment problem. In power for 12 
years, they have decried the pub- 
lic sector while doing well enough 
in it to live in big houses and drive 
expensive cars. As they return to 
the private sector they profess to 
love, they may find that the free 
market is not as great in reality as 
it is in theory. With both the White House 
and Congress controlled by the Demo- 
crats, there will not be much demand for 
G.o.p. veterans. And it will take a unique 
kind of résumé inflation to get a job tout- 
ing your experience as a Bush adviser on 
the economy when many might hold you 
responsible for wrecking it 

Richard Darman, the architect of the 
Bush economic policy, has found a unique 





Baker applies spin control after the first debate 


spectacles of the Administration's end- 
game has been the Washington Post series 
on the economic meltdown. The series 
combined an exoneration of Darman and a 
tarring of others with sufficient Darman 
biographical material to make for an eye- 
catching résumé. Guess who the main 
source was. 

Those relegated to the Post's classified 
section rather than its front page may find 


way to job hunt. One of the more bizarre | it tougher going. Former Nixon appointee 





Ron Walker, managing director 
of the executive-search firm 
2 Korn/Ferry in Washington, says 
his office is getting “tons of calls. 
5 People want to be prepared,” he 
says. “No one wants to be the last 
one out of the chute.” Think 
tanks are hanging out No VACANCY 
signs. “We just laid off five peo- 
ple,” says Christopher DeMuth, 
president of the American Enter- 
prise Institute. Although Housing 
and Urban Development Secre- 
tary Jack Kemp is said to be guar- 
anteed a job with the conservative 
Heritage Foundation, it claims 
there is no more room at that tra- 
ditionally Republican inn. 

Others remain intensely loyal. 
Deputy campaign manager Mary 
Matalin is everywhere, spinning, 
pontificating, attack faxing and 
fuming. Of those worried about 
life after Nov. 3, she says, “Ré- 
sumé writers are the lowest form 
of life. Once we win this election, 
I'd like to wipe all those people out of 
office.” 

The voters may do that for her. In the 
second debate, Bush lamented that Barba- 
ra wasn't running, for she would surely 
win. “But . .. it’s too late,” he added plain- 
tively. As he looked at his watch for the 
third time, it was hard to avoid the conclu- 
sion that he was thinking about his own di- 
minishing chances. —With reporting by Melissa 
August/Washington 


The Democrats: Measuring the Drapes 
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By NANCY TRAVER WASHINGTON 





IT’S BEEN A LONG TIME BETWEEN DRINKS, BUT THE DEMO- 
crats are lining up at the bar. “Every Democrat between the 
ages of 25 and 50 in this city is sketching out new career sce- 
narios,” says a senior Senate aide. “People who have been 
shut out since Jimmy Carter desperately want back in.” 

The scramble for the new Administration's 3,000 appoint- 
ed jobs has already reached a fever pitch—as has the inevitable 
speculation about candidates for the plum posts. For Defense 
Secretary, there is talk of a three-way race between House 
Armed Services Committee chairman Les Aspin, Oklahoma 
Congressman Dave McCurdy and Senate Armed Services 
Committee chairman Sam Nunn. Retiring Colorado Senator 
Tim Wirth has been dubbed a possible Secretary of the Interior 
or Energy. Among the dozen or so names mentioned for Secre- 
tary of State, the leading candidate seems to be Warren Chris- 
topher, deputy secretary in the Carter Administration. 

As the Democrats prepare to move into the power cen- 
ters, Washington-area businesses are hoping for a trickle- 
down effect. “I just want to get my hands on Hillary’s roots,” 
gushes Robin Weir, Nancy Reagan’s former hairdresser. To 
boost his chances, he sent his salon manager to California 
this week to have her hair done by Hillary Clinton’s favorite 
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stylist, Cristophe. Says Weir: “We want to get across to him 
that we know this town.” 

Local realtors are trumpeting the same message. “I have 
pinned on my office wall an article from the Washington 
Post, which has some of the possible candidates for jobs in a 
Clinton Administration,” says Terri Robinson, one of many 
area brokers who have been contacted by potential Demo- 
cratic home buyers. The town houses of Georgetown and 
Cleveland Park are getting a look-over, says Robinson, al- 
though many frugal Democrats may end up settling in the 
less pricey suburbs of Maryland and Virginia. One upscale 
piece of D.C. real estate that has already crossed party lines: 
the $2.2 million Tracy Place town house that was the scene 
of parties hosted by socialite Georgette Mosbacher, wife of 
former Commerce Secretary Robert Mosbacher, has been 
sold to Democratic hostess Esther Coopersmith. 

Bill Clinton may not have measured the Oval Office 
drapes yet, but his own office in Little Rock, Arkansas, is all 
but spoken for. Lieutenant Governor Jim Guy Tucker, who 
would become Governor if Clinton is elected, had already 
polished off his 1993 state budget and received visiting agen- 
cy heads at the state capitol last week. Says Tucker, sound- 
ing like many veteran Washington Democrats: “It would be 
foolish to not be prepared.” e 
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OCTOBER 20 IS 
"BREATHE EASIER 
AMERICA’ DAY! 


Tavist-D)’the number 1 prescribed antihistamine/ decongestant 
for six years in a row, and Tavist-1? the potent antihistamine 
prescribed for millions, are now available without a prescription. 
For the first time, millions of you can get real relief from severe 
sinus and nasal congestion and allergies. 

And to make it easier for you to get relief, Tavist has joined 
forces with the Allergy and Asthma Network to create a "Breathe 
Easier America" Kit. The kit includes valuable coupons, booklets 
and information on sinus and nasal congestion, sinusitis symptoms 
and allergies. 

For more information and your free kit call 1-800-TAVIST-D. 
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By DAN GOODGAME 
E ALWAYS PUBLICLY STOOD 
behind them, but he seldom led 
them anywhere. For nearly 
four years, George Bush's eco- 
nomic advisers squabbled and 
struggled with little positive 
guidance and woeful political 
results. Last week Bush gave them their 
most unequivocal direction so far: he 
showed them the door. As a political sacri- 
fice play, the beleaguered President put 
out the word that in a second term he 
would replace his economic team, includ- 
ing Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady, 
Budget Director Richard Darman and 
chief economist Michael Boskin. To fill the 
void, Bush said he would appoint chief of 
staff James Baker as domestic policy boss. 

Bush was belatedly struggling to show 
that he is capable of change, and to mount 
the defense that his weak economic per- 
formance has been the result of bad ad- 
vice. To be sure, his advisers admit mis- 
takes, particularly in failing (as did most 
economists) to see that the recession that 
began in 1990 would fester longer than the 
average downturn. 

But the record makes clear that Bush’s 
economic missteps were less the fault of 
his advisers than of his own political strat- 
egy and economic philosophy, which held 
that even in the midst of recession, Wash- 
ington should, in his words, “let the econo- 
my right itself.” He believed that any at- 
tempt at economic stimulation, beyond his 
proposed tax breaks for certain businesses 
and investors, would push up interest 
rates and “make things worse. 

The paradox is that Bush undermined 
his most important goal of all: getting re- 
elected. Any President who wants a sec- 
ond term needs to have a healthy economy 
by election year—or give the public a good 
reason why not. But Bush's belated and 
halfhearted attempts to spur economic re- 
covery, and his failure to explain and de- 
fend his decisions, largely account for his 
low standing in the polls. This approach 
can be seen in several key episodes: 


THE “SLIDE-BY BUDGET” 


As soon as George Bush won the presi- 
dency in 1988, he began planning how and 
when he would violate his most memora- 
ble campaign promise, “Read my lips: no 
new taxes.” Even as he unveiled that 
pledge in August 1988, Bush knew—and 
was reminded by Darman—that he, like 
Ronald Reagan, would end up raising tax- 
es to avoid cutting popular middle-class 
spending programs. In preinaugural inter- 
views, Bush pretended that he was only 
just discovering the economic time bombs 
represented by the federal budget deficit 
and the national debt. “I've started going 
into the numbers, finally,’’ Bush told Time 
in January 1989, “and they're enormous.” 

Brady, who sometimes seemed un- 
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WALKER 


NICHOLAS BRADY 


Treasury Secretary 
The former Wall Street investment 
banker, often diffident and poorly 


informed, failed to assume a leadership 
role. He pushed hard for deficit reduction, 
but reinforced Bush's aversion to federal 


attempts to stimulate the economy. 


schooled in public finance but had had 
long experience as head of an old-line in- 
vestment firm, regularly expressed dis- 
dain for excessive public and private debt. 
Darman, meanwhile, was pressing for a 
“grand compromise” by which Bush and 
the Congress would agree to a package of 
spending restraints and tax hikes to bring 
the red ink gradually under control. 

3ush and chief of staff John Sununu, 
however, were reluctant to see the Admin- 
istration immediately tied down in the 
partisan bickering that would precede any 
serious budget deal. They wanted first to 
pass a minimal package of “kinder, 
gentler” legislation, including the Clean 
Air Act and the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act. These measures would burden 


U.S. businesses with an estimated 
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THE ECONOMY 


Anatomy 


Bush belatedly tries to blame his 
fault lies more with his own political 
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RICHARD DARMAN 


Budget Director 

Brilliant and arrogant even by 
Washington's standards, he opposed 
Bush's no-new-taxes pledge as unrealistic 
and urged the President to negotiate a 
deficit-cutting plan that would trade 
higher taxes for restraints on spending. 


$30 billion a year in regulatory costs, but 
that mattered less to Bush than immedi- 
ately winning some trophy legislation 

Bush thus agreed with congressional 
leaders on a two-step process. A painless 
first-year plan, initialed in April 1989 and 
dubbed the “slide-by budget,”’ used an ar- 
ray of clever bookkeeping devices to let 
Bush keep his no-new-taxes pledge with- 
out making serious spending cuts. In Step 
2, the White House and Congress were to 
begin talks quickly on the “grand compro- 
mise.” But Bush and Sununu 
pleased at their success in papering over 
the deficit issue that the tough second- 
stage talks kept getting postponed 


YES, NEW TAXES 


Advisers of many stripes told Bush 


were so 
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economic performance on bad advice, but the 
strategy and his instinct to let the recession fix itself 






an 
MICHAEL BOSKIN 


Chief economist 

The former Stanford economics professor 
clashed with Sununu over Bush’s economic 
happy talk in the midst of recession. 

He proposed a stimulative package of 

$50 billion to $75 billion in new spending 
and tax cuts, but his idea was rebuffed. 


Former chief of staff 

He declared in November 1990 that Bush 
had passed all the legislation he needed 
from Congress. Like Bush, he assumed 
the economy would recover by itself. 








that before he broke his tax pledge, he 
must tell Americans why it was necessary 
and worthwhile. But all along, Bush shied 
away from the rhetorical cover that Ron- 
ald Reagan often used to ennoble his 
compromises. 

A frontal assault on the nation's tough- 
est economic woes, Bush knew, would be 
politically unpopular. It would put at risk 
the second term that was Bush's primary 
goal, and it would distract him from op- 
portunities to establish his reputation in 
foreign policy. Better to win the second 
term, Bush told his top advisers, (hen tack- 
le the deficit. All he wanted in the mean- 
time was a multiyear deal that would re- 
lieve him of the annual agony of a budget 
battle. And for that he was willing to at 
least fudge his no-tax pledge. 


Bush was not, as he later put it, 
“forced” to break his no-tax pledge. He 
could instead have laid out specific spend- 
ing cuts—in military bases, weapons con- 
tracts, Medicare, tax loopholes. But he and 
his aides judged that such cuts would pro- 
voke an even louder outcry than would 
new taxes. To avert a budget crisis, Bush 
formally agreed in June to negotiate an 
agreement that would include “tax reve- 
nue increases.” The New York Post's front 
page captured the prevailing reaction of 
3ush's critics with a headline that 
screamed, READ MY LIPS: I LIED. 

In short order, Saddam Hussein invad- 
ed Kuwait, oil prices streaked upward and 
the economy, already weak, stopped grow- 
ing. Darman and others believed that the 
gulf crisis could provide an excuse fora bud- 
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get deal that raised taxes, but Bush declined 
to link the two events for fear that distaste 
for new taxes might undercut support for 
his first priority: his gulf policy. 

When the budget deal was reached in 
October, Bush at first defended the tax in- 
creases—on gasoline, alcohol and top in- 


comes—as necessary to avert financial 
“chaos” and to win limits on federal spend- 
ing from Congress. But Republican candi- 
dates, who were then embroiled in tough 
midterm elections, shunned the deal. Soon 
Bush was blowing hot and cold. He would 
call the deal “balanced and fair” in one 
speech, then would say that it made him 
“gag.” This waffling infuriated Darman and 
puzzled Baker; both men reminded col- 
leagues that Reagan had raised taxes re- 
peatedly but always presented his compro- 

mises as great victories. Bush, 
instead, got the blame for raising taxes 
and little credit for the new, prudent 
controls on federal spending. 


THE BIG GAMBLE 


At this point, less than halfway 
through the President's term, Bush and 
Sununu viewed their legislative work as 
done. The Clean Air Act and other legisla- 
tive priorities had been passed. Sununu 
told a group of conservative leaders that 
henceforth “the battles we fight will focus 
on preventing things from taking place,” 
that is, on vetoing bills passed by Demo- 
crats. “In fact, if Congress wants to come 
together, adjourn and leave, it’s all right 
with us. We don’t need them.” 

In retrospect, this marked a breathtak- 
ing gamble. Bush and his economic advis- 
ers were betting that the recession, now 
four months old, would “right itself” with- 
out any fiscal help from the President or 
the Congress. The White House assumed 
that the recession would last only two or 
three quarters, then would be followed by 
vigorous growth, in keeping with the pat- 
tern of other postwar slumps. Brady had 
his staff prepare an analysis that purport- 
ed to show that such stimulative measures 
as tax cuts and spending increases during 
most postwar recessions had come too late 
to do any good. Instead, he said, they fu- 
eled inflation and higher interest rates. 
When asked in early 1991 what would pull 
the economy up from recession, Brady 
shrugged and replied, ‘The tide goes out 
The tide comes in.” 

The President and his men also 
assumed that after the February 1991 vic- 
tory over Iraq, America's pride in its sol- 
diers and high-tech weapons would trans- 
late somehow into renewed consumer and 
business confidence. The economy did 
post an uptick shortly after the war ended, 
which helped persuade Bush to reject the 
advice, mostly from activist Republicans 
outside the circle of his top advisers, that 
he should use the leverage of his record- 
high approval ratings to lay out an ambi- 
tious domestic agenda. 








Bush reneges on his “read my 
JUNE pledge assy. age 
90 Dranetine a deficit- 
_™™' reduction deal Congress. 
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q become laws, adding $30 billion 
castrate memes 


With 
troubled by Bush’s optimistic 
Sununu that the President should be 
more cautious, 


spending, Bush 


To encourage consumer spe! 
buys four pairs of tube socks and a tod- 
dier’s sweat suit at J.C. Penney. Cost: $28, 
‘The economy rebounds in the 
feeling that no extraordinary 
1 92 measures are needed to boost it. 





Fed chief again in April and June. 
Advisers again conflict on econ- 

SPRING omy’s health, with Brady paint- 

’ bright and Boskin 


= The economy's recovery 

MAY runs out of steam. Growth is so 
"92 slow that few new jobs are 
i created. 


Bush declares that if he is re- 
ocT. he will dump his entire 
92 economic team and put chief of 

_™ © ‘staff James Baker in charge. 
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THE CHILL SETS IN 

In the second half of 1991, Brady and 
Sununu convinced Bush that he should 
boost consumer confidence by accentuat- 
ing the positive. Inflation and interest 
rates were low and, as Bush often noted, 
“this is a good time to buy a home.” (Al- 
though, as Commerce Secretary Robert 
Mosbacher admitted in a TV interview, 
“It’s a rotten time to sell one.”’) 

But at a September campaign fund- 
raising dinner in Los Angeles, angry cor- 
porate leaders told the President that the 
economy was in much worse shape than 
his advisers were telling him. Back in 
Washington, at a state dinner for King 
Hassan II of Morocco, Bush got another 
earful from Paul Lego, the chief executive 
of Westinghouse. Kenneth Dam, the chief 
lobbyist for IBM, gave Bush advance warn- 
ing that the computer giant was planning 
huge staff cuts. 

Meanwhile, Bush saw his approval rat- 
ings dip to new lows. Swing voters assem- 
bled in G.o.r. focus groups complained that 
Bush’s happy talk about the economy made 
him seem out of touch. Some also contrast- 
ed Bush’s energetic conduct of foreign poli- 
cy with his fecklessness at home. 

Bush called a series of Cabinet-level 
meetings of his Economic Policy Council, 
attended by a dozen Cabinet secretaries 
and other top advisers, They put forth sev- 
eral ideas for boosting the economy, but 
Brady and Sununu shot them down as eco- 
nomically unnecessary or politically risky. 
Frustrated, Housing Secretary Jack Kemp 
warned, “Mr. President, the American 
people will forgive us if we try a program 
and it fails, but they will not forgive us if 
we don't try.” 

Boskin increasingly clashed with 
Sununu over the President’s sunny pro- 
nouncements on the economy. Sununu 
kept Boskin away from Bush until Novem- 
ber 1991, when the economist threatened 
to resign in protest. Granted an audience, 
Boskin told the President that the econo- 
my was not recovering as quickly as it had 
from previous recessions because it was 
struggling under unprecedented burdens, 
including the huge debts left over from the 
Reagan era. Among the new hardships 
were the steep regulatory costs of the 
Clean Air Act and the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act. Boskin later bluntly told 
Bush that he was unlikely in 1992 to see a 
recovery as strong as Reagan had enjoyed 
in 1984, or Ford in 1976. Unemployment 
probably would not decline by much, and 
might even get worse. 


BOSKIN’S BOLD PLAN 

In December 1991, Boskin began to ar- 
gue that the economy might need a tradi- 
tional boost, through new tax cuts and 
spending, of some $50 billion to $75 bil- 
lion. He challenged the conventional argu- 
ment that such stimulus would be super- 
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fluous in an economy with such a big 
annual deficit. When the cost of interest 
on the national debt was subtracted, he 
reasoned, federal fiscal policy was no bet- 
ter than neutral in its impact on the econo- 
my, while fiscal policy was contractionary 
among states and cities that were raising 
taxes and cutting spending. Bush and his 
other advisers, however, showed no en- 
thusiasm for Boskin’s proposal, preferring 
to rely on interest-rate cuts promised by 
the Fed. 


CAMPAIGN ECONOMICS 


Instead of a stimulus package, or a se- 
rious deficit-reduction plan, Bush in his 
January 1992 State of the Union address 
proposed a grab bag of tax breaks for fa- 
vored investors and industries including 
real estate. Bush’s proposals fell flat with 
Congress and the public, in part because of 
their tardiness: 17 months after the reces- 
sion had begun. His poll ratings continued 
to slide. And when Pat Buchanan made 
headway against Bush in the Republican 
primaries by chiding the President for his 
turnabout on taxes, Bush repudiated the 
breaking of his tax pledge in 1990 as “a 
mistake.” This was yet another refusal by 
the President to sell the public on the need 
for sacrifice and compromise. 

It was not so much that Bush regretted 
the substance of what he had done. Mostly, 
he admitted, he regretted the political 
“flak” he was getting for the move. Nor did 
Bush wish he had done more to cut spend- 
ing instead of raising taxes; running 
against Buchanan, Bush now posed as the 
defender of Social Security and Medicare 
subsidies. 

As unemployment continued to rise in 
1992, many Republicans called for the 
heads of Brady and Darman, whom conser- 
vatives held responsible for the breaking of 
the tax pledge. But Bush defended them. 
Activist Republicans also called in July and 
August for Bush to demonstrate powerfully 
the shift in his attention from foreign affairs 
to the domestic economy by declaring at 
that point that Baker would serve as eco- 
nomic czar in a second term. But until last 
week, Bush deferred to Baker’s preference 
for returning to the State Department. 


The replacement of his economic team 
might have been seen as a dramatic 
change if Bush had announced it at about 
the time of the Republican Convention. 
But by making the decision only three 
weeks before the election, one campaign 
official opined, “we only look desperate.” 
In the end, Bush had failed not only to 
maintain the growing economy that 
Americans expect but had failed on his 
own terms: politically. By trying to wait 
until his second term to address the tough 
economic issues facing the country, Bush 
has made it far less likely that he will see 
that second term. —With reporting by Michael 
Duffy/Washington 
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LIES? 


Critics charge that the 
Bush Administration 
staged a cover-up by 
fingering a single bank 
official for making 
unauthorized loans to 
Iraq, but so far the 
evidence indicates that 
the Justice Department 
may be getting a bum rap 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD WASHINGTON 


RITICS OF THE BUSH ADMINISTRA- 

tion call the affair “Iraqgate.” 

The Administration’s defenders 

call it a “witch hunt.” Others call 

ita confusing mess. But whatever 

the term, the overeager attempts 

by the Reagan and Bush administrations 

to make friends with Iraq in the years be- 

fore the Persian Gulf War—and later at- 

tempts to contain the political damage of 

that failed policy—have become yet anoth- 

er problem for George Bush as he strug- 

gles against increasingly heavy odds to 
win a second term 

Iraqgate is apparently not another 

Watergate. Despite superheated rhetoric 

from some quarters, there is still little or 

no hard evidence of massive abuses of 
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UNDER FIRE: 
Former B.N.L.-Atlanta 
manager Christopher 
Drogoul has admitted 
arranging loans to Iraq 
totaling $4 billion 








power or illegal covert operations. The 
role of the Bush Administration seems to 
focus mainly on efforts to inoculate itself 
against political embarrassment. But that 
is bad enough, particularly when so many 
nominally nonpolitical agencies are in- 
volved—including the cia and the depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Agriculture and 
Commerce. And there remains the possi- 
bility that evidence of more serious 
charges could be brought. 

Democratic Senator David Boren, 
chairman of the Senate intelligence com- 
mittee, last week called for the appoint- 
ment of a special prosecutor to investigate 
the allegations. In a defensive counter- 
strike, Attorney General William P. Barr 
announced that he had asked retired fed- 
eral Judge Frederick B. Lacey of New Jer- 
sey to investigate the Justice Depart- 
ment’s handling of the case against an 
Italian bank, Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 
whose Atlanta branch provided $4 billion 
in illegal loans and loan guarantees to 
Iraq. In the meantime the cia continues to 
turn over new files, including one report 
that U.S. and Italian officials had accepted 
bribes in the B.N.L. case. 

The seeds of the affair were sown back 
in 1982 during the Iran-Iraq war, when 
President Reagan approved a “tilt” to Iraq 
as part of a campaign to keep either side 
from dominating the Persian Gulf region. 
That same year, the Reagan Administra- 
tion scratched Iraq from its list of coun- 
tries supporting terrorism and, in 1984, 
for the first time in 17 years, extended full 
diplomatic recognition to Saddam Hus- 
sein’s Baghdad government. During the 
’80s, the U.S. guaranteed billions of dol- 
lars in commodity credits and loans to 
Iraq, while the cia began secretly sharing 
intelligence information with Saddam. 

After the Iran-Iraq war ended in 1988, 
President-elect Bush was faced, according 
to a State Department study, with decid- 
ing whether “to treat Iraq as a distasteful 
dictatorship to be shunned where possi- 
ble, or to recognize Iraq's present and po- 
tential power in the region and accord it 
relatively high priority ... [with] steady 
relations concentrating on trade."” Bush 
eventually, and not without justification, 
chose the latter course. On Oct. 2, 1989, he 
signed National Security Directive 26, set- 
ting out the ways in which closer ties with 
Iraq were to be achieved, including “non- 
lethal forms of military assistance.” 

Such aid was not supposed to conflict 
with U.S. nuclear nonproliferation policies, 
but that did not prevent U.S. firms from ship- 
ping “dual-use” equipment (exports that 
have both civilian and military applications) 
to Baghdad. Between 1985 and the invasion 
of Kuwait five years later, the U.S. govern- 
ment approved 771 licenses for dual-use 
items destined for Iraq, ranging from heavy- 
duty trucks to radar and communications 
equipment. Iraq was denied obvious weapon 
components but could obtain items like com- 





puters. And when Henry M. Rowan, chair- 
man of Inductotherm Industries Inc., 
warned Washington that an Iraqi order to 
his company might have nuclear military ap- 
plications, he was told not to worry and to go 
ahead with the deal. “Prior to Aug. 2, 1990,” 
says a senior Administration official with 
some hyperbole, “Iraq was treated just like 
the United Kingdom or any other country.” 

Aug. 2, 1990, of course, was the day on 
which Iraq invaded Kuwait, the day Sad- 
dam became, in Bush's words, “another 
Hitler,” the day the U.S. began moving in- 
exorably toward Desert Storm. It was also 
the day on which the previous decade’s 
history of U.S.-Iraq relations began to be 
seen by some in the administration as a 
potential liability. Indeed, the policy had 
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begun to unravel even before that date. In 
late July 1989, two employees in B.N.L.'s 
Atlanta office contacted the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office in Atlanta. Mela Maggi and 
Jean Ivey had an interesting tale to tell: 
they said B.N.L.’s branch manager, Chris- 
topher Drogoul, had made, according to 
their estimates, more than $1 billion 
worth of unauthorized loans to Iraq. 
B.N.L., founded in 1913, was once the 
seventh largest bank in the world, with 
54% of its stock currently owned by the 
Italian government. Its stately headquar- 
ters building at No. 119 Via Veneto stands 
directly opposite the U.S. embassy in 
Rome. A billion-dollar scandal at a bank 
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that large (the actual amount turned out 
to be at least four times greater) could 
have major international repercussions. 
rBi agents and U.S. bank examiners 
raided B.N.L.-Atlanta at the close of busi- 
ness on Aug. 4, 1989, and Bank of Italy offi- 
cials secured B.N.L.’s Rome headquarters 
While the investigation was under way, 
other banks continued granting credits to 
Iraq, backed by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Commodity Credit Corp., primarily 
for the purchase of U.S, rice. It was also 
during this period that evidence of high- 
level interest in the B.N.L. case and its po- 
tential effects on U.S.-Iraq policy began to 
emerge. At one point, for instance, Jay By- 
bee, an assistant to White House counsel 
C. Boyden Gray, made an unusual—and on 
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the face of it, improper—telephone call to 
Assistant U.S. Attorney Gale McKenzie in 
Atlanta to ask “what was going on” with 
the case. Justice Department officials 
deny this phone call had any effect. 
“We're career prosecutors,” says Gerrilyn 
Brill, chief assistant U.S. Attorney in At- 
lanta. “We're interested in making cases. 
Nobody made any improper suggestions. 
Nobody would have put up with that.” In 
any case, on Feb, 28, 1991, a 347-count in- 
dictment charged Drogoul and four Iraqi 
officials with conspiracy, money launder- 
ing and defrauding both B.N.L. and U.S. 
bank regulators. 

Drogoul, 43, had joined B.N.L. after 
spending seven years with Barclays Bank. 
(U.S. investigators allege that he left Bar- 
clays after making $2 billion worth of un- 
authorized loan commitments.) Accord- 
ing to the indictment in the B.N.L. case, 
Drogoul and his Iraqi co-defendants had 
defrauded B.N.L. by making a series of un- 
authorized, low-interest loans to Iraq. 
About $1.9 billion worth of the loans was 
backed by Agriculture Department guar- 
antees, and another $2.1 billion was 
uncollateralized commercial loans used 
by Iraq’s Ministry of Industry and Military 
Production. Drogoul used intricate book- 
keeping and money-laundering tech- 
niques to hide the transactions from audi- 
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tors and regulators. In return, the 
indictment charged, Iraqi officials paid 
Drogoul $2.5 million directly and deposit- 
ed an additional $2.25 million in foreign 
bank accounts for his use. U.S. prosecu- 
tors insisted that Drogoul acted alone; 
none of his superiors at B.N.L. offices in 
New York or Rome was implicated, 

Drogoul, who had written a 122-page 
confession for his first attorney, Theodore 
Lackland, and was facing 390 years in 
prison, agreed to a plea bargain. In his 
written statement he said, “I cannot state 
that the bank [in Rome] was aware of our 
activities.” In interviews with prosecu- 
tors, however, Drogoul did not always 
stick to that story. More than once, both 
during the investigations and later, he as- 
serted that B.N.L.-Rome was aware of his 
loans to Iraq at the time they were made. 
Time has learned that several still classi- 
fied reports support Drogoul on this point. 
At first Iraq had accepted loans signed 
only by B.N.L. officers in Atlanta, but as 
the scale of these loans increased, the 
Iraqis asked that they be signed by execu- 
tives in Rome. The bank agreed, and its 
headquarters approved funding for weap- 
ons and other purchases, 

The federal judge in the case, Marvin 
Shoob, and members of Congress such as 
Boren were becoming increasingly skepti- 
cal about Justice’s insistence that Drogoul 
had been a lone wolf. Asa result, just before 
Drogoul’s sentencing hearing, Brill asked 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General Laur- 
ence Urgenson to double-check with the c1a 
to make sure there was no hitherto un- 
known evidence of Rome's involvement. On 
Sept. 4 the cia sent a letter to the Justice De- 
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partment implying that it had 
no more than “publicly avail- 
able” information—meaning 
unconfirmed press reports— 
that B.N.L.-Rome had been in- 
» volved. This was misleading, as 
“the Justice Department well 
knew. The cia had long since 
shared with Justice a stack of 
reports, including several that 
dealt with the possibility of in- 
volvement by B.N.L.’s main of- 
fice, although prosecutors did 
not consider them of any value. 
On the day Drogoul was to 
be sentenced, Congressman 
Henry Gonzalez, who had been 
looking into the case for two 
years, announced that he had a 
summary of classified cia ca- 
bles regarding B.N.L.-Rome's 
knowledge of the banker's ac- 
tivities. Judge Shoob immedi- 
ately asked for an explanation. 
Deputy Assistant Attorney 
General Urgenson requested 
that the cta declassify the Sept. 
4 letter so it could be given to 
Shoob along with the report 
and the cables that had gone to 
Gonzalez. According to Urgenson, cta coun- 
sel George Jameson acknowledged that the 
letter was misleading and asked whether 
the cia should redraft it. Urgenson says he 
replied that if the cia wrote a new letter, the 
agency should “be mindful of the fact that if 
you change [it], you have to explain why you 
made the change.” 
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IA LAWYERS WOULD LATER CLAIM 
that Urgenson’s statement was a 
form of political pressure. Urgen- 
son denied the assertion. Mean- 
while the Senate intelligence 
committee had begun looking 
into the obvious contradictions between 
what the cia was telling the Justice De- 
partment and what it was telling Gonza- 
lez. Boren was not pleased with the agen- 
cy's apparent dissembling. He was even 
more upset when he learned that on Sept 
30, the day before Drogoul’s sentencing 
hearing ended, the cia had discovered six 
more classified documents relevant to the 
case. By this time Drogoul had a flamboy- 
ant new Georgia attorney named Bobby 
Lee Cook, who argued that the banker was 
an innocent pawn of Rome and Washing- 
ton. An investigation by an Italian parlia- 
mentary committee leaned toward the 
same conclusion. Shoob thus allowed the 
Justice Department to cancel its plea- 
bargain agreement with Drogoul. But U.S. 
prosecutors still believe they were right. 
Says Brill: “[Drogoul] had confessed to the 
crime over and over again. It was only 
when Bobby Lee Cook came in that he de- 
nied he was guilty.” 
But, if guilty, did he act alone? In July 
1990 B.N.L.’s president, Giampiero Can- 
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toni, approached U.S. Ambassador Peter 
Secchia in Rome and asked whether the 
ambassador could persuade Washington to 
elevate the U.S. investigation to the “politi- 
cal level.” Secchia forwarded the request to 
Washington by cable. In an interview last 
week with Time's Rome bureau chief John 
Moody, the ambassador insisted that nei- 
ther he nor Cantoni had meant to interfere 
with the investigation. Said Secchia: ‘““Tak- 
ing it to a ‘political level’ meant that it 
should go to the Cabinet level. Taking it toa 
political level doesn’t mean take it to a high- 
er level so they can squash it. It means tak- 
ing it to a higher level that will understand 
how damaging this can be to the Italian- 
American relationship. That's how Cantoni 
intended it. In my 3% years here, not once 
did anyone pressure me or ask me to do 
anything other than what was reported in 
that Cantoni cable. They simply wouldn't 
risk it.” 

Whatever the Italians would or would 
not do, the Bush Administration has been 
decidedly reluctant to disclose the record 
in this case. For example, Time has 
learned that the National Security Agency 
has highly classified intercepts of interna- 
tional communications that—at least in 
retrospect—seem to be relevant. Neither 
these nor the cia reports were disclosed to 
Drogoul’s attorneys. The cia is still drib- 
bling out classified cables to Congress and 
the Justice Department. In addition, a 
month after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait, the 
Commerce Department sent Congress fal- 
sified records of licensed truck sales to 
Iraq. The trucks had originally been listed 
as “designed for military use,”” The falsi- 
fied records changed that description to 
“commercial utility trucks.” 

Moreover, an intelligence source has 
told Time that cables sent by the c1a station 
in Rome between September and Novem- 
ber 1989 contain information suggesting 
B.N.L.-Rome did have knowledge that the 
Atlanta branch was an important conduit 
of huge loans to Iraq. One cable, for exam- 
ple, reports that when the Italian steel 
firm Danieli sought a loan from B.N.L.- 
Rome to build a steel mill in Lraq, the letter 
of credit was finally issued not by Rome 
but by Atlanta, although Danieli had no 
previous contact with that branch and al- 
though the amount exceeded B.N.L.-Atlan- 
ta's authorized limit for loans to Iraq. It is 
worth noting that this report resembles 
what Drogoul told U.S. investigators after 
the raid on B.N.L.-Atlanta. 

On Oct. 5, Judge Shoob suggested that 
top officials in the departments of Justice, 
State and Agriculture, as well as those in 
the intelligence community, were trying 
“to shape this case.”’ That's one view of all 
the foot dragging and bungling. Another 
comes from the Justice Department's Ur- 
genson. “This case is radioactive,”’ 
says he. “Anything you do is going to be 
criticized.” With reporting by Jay Peterzell, 
Elaine Shannon and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Playing Out 
The End Game 


WHAT IS LEFT FOR GEORGE BUSH NOW IS TO BOW OUT 
gracefully, an act of self-preservation to which he is 
well suited by temperament and breeding. 

What is left for Ross Perot is the rehabilitation of 
his reputation. Without the oxygen of feedback—the 
laughs and snickers that accompany his homilies when 
his fabulists people the room—Perot’s act quickly tires. 
As he moves beyond diagnosis to prescription, Perot 
must ensure his presentation is persuasive enough so 
that if the nation’s stagnation continues, he can reap- 
pear in 1996 to ask credibly, “Vow are you ready to act 
instead of talk?” 

That Bush knows 
the jig is up seemed evi- 
dent in the second presi- 
dential debate last 
week—a forum that re- 
sembled a teach-in rath- 
er than a brawl. Script- 
ed to strike again at 
Clinton’s character, 
Bush clearly didn’t rel- 
ish the role. Swatted 
down by Clinton, who 
wouldn't play, and then 
by the moderator and 
the audience, Bush 
avoided pressing his 
charge that Clinton’s 
demonstrating against 
the Vietnam War while 





of the campaign to shape a mandate. He must sharply 
define and carefully limit both the number and the 
reach of his plans so they become both instantly recog- 
nizable and easily digestible. As Ronald Reagan did, 
Clinton should stress a few core principles, priorities 
the people and Congress can identify without prompt- 
ing as the essence of what he has been elected to do. 

Unfortunately, programmatic discipline is not Clin- 
ton’s strong suit, as his plan for national service illus- 
trates. Clinton has been charmed for years by the idea 
that the government would pay college tuition for stu- 
dents in exchange for community service, and he rou- 
tinely offers it as a defining expression of his govern- 
mental philosophy. But like many of his ambitious 
proposals, national service should be approached with 
the wariness one brings to purchasing toys: look for the 
small-print message ASSEMBLY REQUIRED. Ever mindful 
that his candidacy could crumble if Bush's “tax and 
spend” label sticks, Clinton's fully developed national- 
service proposal reflects 
a sober appreciation of 
fiscal reality, a caution 
invariably missing from 
his grandiose stump 
presentations. At the 
second debate, Clinton 
again implied that gov- 
ernment-paid tuition 
would be available to 
any student who agreed 
to perform two years of 
community work. 

What Clinton didn't 
say is that the plan would 
be phased in gradually, 
that the maximum tu- 
ition assistance available 
would be $5,000 a year 
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studying abroad should gushmakes atepid presentation as Clinton and Perot watch (less than the annual 


be received as a disqual- 

ifying act. Experience shows that whenever Bush say 
something like, “That's what I feel passionately about” 
(as he added in his dig at Clinton), you can bet it is the 
last thing he believes really matters. If he truly thought 
Clinton's behavior morally repugnant, Bush would 
have soldiered on. The President is worn and beaten. 
The light touch is gone. Were he on top of his game, 
Bush would have deflected the question of how the re- 
cession personally affected him by saying, “Well, if the 
polls are correct, it's about to cost me my job.” 

The Republicans, including the President, are al- 
ready back in the gutter, but Bush should salvage his 
dignity by stepping away. It is still within the Presi- 
dent's power to write his own epitaph as a decent man 
who tried his best, a legacy he could squander if he con- 
tinues the mudslinging when all is lost. 

Bill Clinton's task is the trickiest of all. The nation’s 
12-year vacation is over. It is time to pay the bills and 
get back to work. The electorate’s hopes could not be 
higher. Clinton is being chosen to fix the economy, 
which no President can control unilaterally. To have 
any reasonable chance of affecting matters at all, Clin- 
ton, as President-in-waiting, should use the remainder 














cost of an education at 
even most state universities) and that, when fully im- 
plemented, the program could serve only a fraction of 
those who might be attracted to the idea; others could 
apply for loans repayable after graduation. “From a 
budgetary standpoint,”’ Clinton’s issues director, 
Bruce Reed, says, “we're not going to create another 
entitlement so that anyone who wants to go into na- 
tional service can do it. We'll spend up to $7.5 billion a 
year on it and try to provide as many slots as that mon- 
ey can pay for.” By that calculus, only about 250,000 
students could become national servants, or roughly 
one-eighth of those currently eligible if the plan had no 
monetary ceiling. Consider also that the scheme might 
entice others to seek a postsecondary education, and, 
however wondrous in theory, national service becomes 
a prescription for disappointment. 

As Clinton's articulation of national service raises 
impossible expectations, it illuminates a far graver po- 
tential problem. If he hopes to govern as he has so far 
campaigned, as a leader with a program for every prob- 
lem, Clinton, like Jimmy Carter, will dissipate his polit- 
ical capital and end up presiding over an ad-hocracy in 
which disparate policies never quite mesh. me 
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But first, read this fine print. The new 
Civic Coupe offers exceptional value in a 
very personal car. You will agree it looks 
like a million. Those looks are natural, too. 

Hours of wind tunnel testing formed 
its beautiful shape. There is also its inner 
beauty. Plush interior, rich carpeting and 
comfortable seats. Maximized legroom 
because the wheelbase is long. 





Beauty runs even deeper in its engine. 
Honda designed it to make more power 
when you need it. Say, in passing. And to 
be more efficient at slower speeds. 

In luxury car circles, that is called an 
engine with variable valve timing. ‘That's 
where you would expect to find this one. 
But this Civic EX Coupe has the luxury 
of being a Honda. 
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his Coupe. 


The superb power plant is matched to Civic Coupe’ value are power steering, 
a five speed manual shift with asmooth —_ power door locks, windows and mirrors. 
hydraulic clutch. It never needs adjusting. Cruise control. And a power moonroof. 
A four speed automatic transmission also Or you can exercise an option. ‘That 
is available, should you choose. would be the option package in the car 

You dont have to choose a driver's side _ shown here. It includes a passenger's side 
airbag. It comes standard. And provides _ airbag that is unique in cars of this class. 
additional protection when the seat belt — And a high end stereo sound system. 
is fastened. More features that add to the No expiration date on this Coupe. 
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The case of Anthony Knighton 
illustrates how a generation 
born of violence creates a 
brutal legacy 


By NANCY TRAVER VERO BEACH 
IKE A CHILD WHOSE MOTHER SCOLDS HIM FOR KNOCKING 
over a glass of milk, Anthony Knighton has his excuses 
ready. He was just playing. It was an accident. He didn’t 
know the gun was loaded. It could have happened to any- 
one. Then he admits he shot a pregnant girl because she 
wouldn't give him a nickel. 

His trouble started when he went out to buy cigarettes 
at a corner grocery in his hometown of Deerfield Beach, Florida, on 
Aug. 13, 1990. The store sold them two for a quarter, and Knighton, 
then 16, had only 20¢ in his pocket. So on the way he stopped to ask a 
neighbor, Schanell Sorrells, 13, for a nickel. Schanell said she didn’t 
have one. He shouted, “Give it over.” She refused. 

Knighton drew a .22-cal. revo out of his belt, jabbed it into 
her swollen belly and pulled the trigger. The bullet ripped through 
her unborn baby’s head. Schanell managed to stagger to the room 
she shared with her mother and four siblings in a boardinghouse in 
one of the oldest, most dangerous neighborhoods of Deerfield 
Beach. As she collapsed on a bed, Knighton took a nickel from her 
room, strolled back to the store and calmly bought two Kools. 

There were witnesses, but Knighton persuaded them to tell police 
that Schanell had been injured in a drive-by shooting. He ordered her 
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15-year-old sister (also pregnant) to hide 
his gun in a plastic bag full of baby toys. As 
he rode to Broward General Medical Center 
in Fort Lauderdale with Schanell and her 
mother, he told attendants that he was a 
friend of the family and had nothing to do 
with the girl's injuries. 

Doctors delivered the baby by emer- 
gency caesarean. The infant took several 
breaths, then died; the mother survived 
and went home to live with her family. 
Knighton meanwhile slipped away from 
the hospital and made his way to his fa- 
ther’s house near Pompano Beach, where 
he hoped to hide out for a while. But his fa- 
ther persuaded him to turn himself in, and 
the boy was charged as an adult with 
second-degree murder and aggravated 
battery. He eventually pleaded guilty to 
third-degree murder and in April 1991 
was sentenced to four years in the Indian 
River Correctional Institution, a medium- 
security juvenile facility in Vero Beach. 
Last week, with a felony record, a sixth- 
grade education, no skills, a bus ticket and 
$100 from the state, Knighton left prison 
after serving two years. 

Knighton’s crime is a statistic—an iso- 


lated act in a nation where the number of 


those under 18 who were arrested for 
murder has climbed 93% over the past de- 
cade, while similar arrests among adults 
grew by only 10%. Among black juveniles, 
the murder arrest rate rose 145%, com- 
pared with 48% among whites. Police 
chiefs around the country point to another 
frightening trend: the increase in savage, 
senseless murders, the kind that occur 
over a scuffle in a school playground, a 
pair of sneakers, a romance gone sour. 
Like Anthony Knighton who pulled a gun 
in a squabble over a piece of change, many 
teenagers no longer use their fists or feet 
to settle disputes. Instead, they open fire. 
Newspapers are so filled with reports 
of such crimes that all but the most horrif- 
ic lose their power to shock. In Madison, 
Indiana, four teenage girls doused 12- 
year-old Shanda Sharer with gasoline and 
burned her alive in January because she 
was “trying to steal the affections of an- 
other girl.” Henry (“Little Man’) James, 
19, opened fire into a passing car on a 
Washington-area interstate because he 
felt “like busting somebody.” The some- 
body turned out to be a 32-year-old woman 


driving home from work. In Los Angeles | 


two teenage sisters allegedly killed an el- 
derly neighbor while another sister alleg- 
edly played a stereo to drown out the 
screams. They have denied all charges. 

In the inner cities, where weapons are 
treated like household appliances, the les- 
sons in cruelty usually start at home. Psy- 
chologist Charles Patrick Ewing, author of 
Kids Who Kill, has found that many young 
people committing seemingly motiveless 
killings were themselves sexually or physi- 
cally abused. “To brutalize another human 
being, a youngster has to have been brutal- 








ized himself,” he says. Ewing finds that 
teenage murderers often don’t recall, or 
won't admit, that they were once victims. 
“A street tough would rather go to the gas 
chamber than admit to having been beaten 
or sodomized by a male relative.” 

Anthony Knighton has only vague 
memories of beatings by his father, a roof- 
er who now lives in Deerfield Beach. His 
sharpest memories of childhood are of ne- 
glect more than fear. After his mother 
died when he was three, Knighton, the 
youngest of six children, shuttled among 
various relatives in Georgia and Florida. 
By the time he was 15, he had moved 30 
times. “It seemed like nobody cared about 
me," he says, “so I guessed I had to do for 


lives in Delray Beach, Florida, recalls that 
“people would say he could come live with 
them, but he better not ask for no clothes 
or money or nothing, ‘cause they weren't 
gonna give it.” Why should it come as a 
surprise, psychologists ask, that children 
thus passed around have a hard time de- 
veloping any sense of identity or stability? 
A child who doesn’t know where he is go- 
ing to live from one month to the next is 
bound to stay focused on his immediate 
needs—like a cigarette or a new pair of 
shoes, no matter what it takes to get them. 


NIGHTON NEVER HAD MUCH 
chance of being rescued, even if 
someone had bothered to try. 


grade, he had attended seven 





IN THE INNER CITIES, 
WHERE WEAPONS ARE 
TREATED LIKE HOUSEHOLD 


APPLIANCES, THE 
LESSONS IN CRUELTY 
USUALLY START AT HOME 





| of a 14-year-old is much more dangerous 
myself.” Joyce Moore, 27, a cousin who | 


than in the hands of a 41-year-old,” says 
James Fox, dean of Northeastern Univer- 
sity’s College of Criminal Justice. “He has 
little investment in his life, and he doesn’t 
know the meaning of death.” 

Knighton does know a lot about the 
criminal-justice system. At 16, he had 
been in juvenile custody 19 times, charged 
with aggravated assault, auto theft, rob- 
bery, drug possession, escape and con- 
tempt of court. Knighton was sent to the 
Better Outlook Center, a halfway house for 
juvenile offenders in a Miami suburb. Staff 
members recall Knighton as hostile and 
angry at first; later he began to flourish 
under the supervision of caring adults. 
“Anthony thought it was heaven,” says su- 


| perintendent Jounice Morris. ‘It was his 


By the time he entered sixth | 


schools. Frank Scalise, direc- | 
tor of guidance counseling at | 


Deerfield Beach Middle School, said | 


Knighton came to class only 12 days that 
year. Truant officers were dispatched to 
find him, but the family had no address. 
“He wasn’t in school long enough for any- 
body to get next to him, help him or coun- 


sel him,” says Scalise. “Then he dropped | 


out, and we never saw him again.” 
Knighton was 14 and living with his fa- 
ther when he began selling crack cocaine. 
A year later, he was stealing cars and run- 
ning a $1,000-a-day drug operation. His 
life savings—what he called his “bank ac- 


” 


first glimpse of stability.” Morris, who 
gave him the nickname “Peanut,” recalls 
that Knighton had the reading ability of a 
nine-year-old. She says his sister visited 
him only once during the months he spent 
at the halfway house; no other relative ap- 
peared. “It was clear he’d been passed 
around from pillar to post, sharing apart- 
ments with 12 or 13 other people,” Morris 
said. “There was nobody there for him— 
there had never been.” 

After the murder, when Knighton 
landed in the Indian River prison, he 
worked on a cleanup crew six hours a day. 
Until state budget cuts forced the prison to 


| eliminate its teachers’ salaries, he took 


count”—was $30,000 worth of crack and a 
gold Cadillac. As the boy began making big | 


money, he became a target himself. That 
inspired him to get his first gun. Weapons 
were so plentiful that he never had to buy 
one but simply borrowed from friends. 
Openly proud of the firearms he has used, 
Knighton smiles fondly as he recalls each 
one. “When I was 14, I started out with a 
.25 automatic, then got me a .38 snub- 
nosed, then a 12-gauge shotgun, a .45 
automatic and a 9-mm. But my last gun— 
and my best gun—was a baby Uzi.” 

When everyone has a gun, every argu- 
ment carries the potential for deadly vio- 
lence. The rai reports that in 1990 nearly 3 
out of 4 juvenile murderers used guns to 
commit their crimes. “A gun in the hands 
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high school classes. Because he was con- 
sidered cooperative and well behaved, 
Knighton had nearly two years shaved off 
his sentence. He does not know where his 
father and siblings now live, but he still 
keeps in touch with the staff at Better Out- 
look, In a letter to Morris, Knighton wrote, 
“I think about that baby I killed, and it 
hurts real bad.” 

Criminologists predict that the popula- 
tion of young offenders will explode in the 
decade to come. Just as crime began to 
surge in the late "60s, when the postwar 
baby-boom generation reached its teens 
and early 20s, the children of those baby 
boomers are committing their first of- 
fenses. And for many of them, pulling out 
a gun is just a funny game with the little 
girl on the corner. Q 
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No single industry has brought more jobs to Bill Clinton’s Arkansas than 
poultry. But most of those jobs are not worth crowing about. 


AR 


PECKING ORDER 


By RICHARD BEHAR 
SPRINGDALE 


N TOUTING HIS ECO- 
nomic credentials, Bill 
Clinton boasts that 





more than 200,000 
jobs were created in 
Arkansas since he first be- 
came Governor in 1978. The 
claim is rightful—his state is 
currently No. 1 in job cre- 
ation. Yet there is a down- 
side to the Arkansas success 
story. As many as 20% of 
those new jobs were gener- 
ated by just one industry: 
poultry. Big Chicken has be- 
come to Arkansas what mi- 
crochips are to Silicon Val- 
ley and autos to Detroit. 
Arkansas produces 1 billion 
broilers a year, more than 
any other state. Poultry is by 
far the state’s dominant em- 
ployer, providing support 
for 1 of every 12 citizens. 
But in nurturing this 
growing industry, Clinton 
has shown the trade-offs he would be will- 
ing to make—and tolerate—in the quest to 
create jobs and encourage business. Thou- 
sands of chicken growers and processing- 
plant workers suffer from low wages and 
harsh, even crippling working conditions. 
Their cheap labor and high productivity 
has enabled poultry’s Pashas to enjoy ex- 
plosive success in the past decade. while 
keeping chicken prices low for consum- 
ers. In Arkansas, poultry workers are 


probably no worse off than their brethren 


in Mississippi or Georgia, but their num- 
bers are greater, and they are increasingly 
angry that their share of the chicken boom 
is so meager. “I think the poultry industry 
has been a blessing and a curse for Arkan- 
sas,” says Carol Tucker Foreman, a for- 
mer U.S. Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the sister of Arkansas’ 
Lieutenant Governor. “In some places, the 
workers are treated very badly.” 
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SAS 


Anew job in Arkansas often means hanging fowl for a crippling wage 


Clinton has made job creation a higher | 
priority than the immediate quality of 
those jobs. The result is that he has been 
reluctant to challenge the state’s econom- 
ic giants on behalf of those who sit at the 
bottom of the pecking order. Clinton has 
sought few improvements in the indus- 
try’s working conditions, while at the 
same time showering the largest chicken 
producer, Tyson Foods, with millions of 
dollars in tax breaks for expanding its 
plants and work force. It is a cozy relation- 
ship in a state where the powerful often 
rub elbows. Tyson has provided free air- 
plane rides for the Governor and his wife, 
for both personal and business trips, and 
the company’s chairman, Don Tyson, is a 
major contributor to Clinton’s presidential 
bid. Tyson's general counsel, James Blair, 
is married to one of Clinton’s top cam- 
paign advisers, Diane Blair. The two cou- 
ples often vacation together. 
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Clinton’s defenders dis- 
miss the allegations that he is 
cavalier about the working 
conditions, “Bill is not in- 
sensitive to the hard, tough 
nature of those jobs,” argues 
his spokeswoman, Betsey 
Wright. “I recall at least one 
brutal public piece of warfare 
where Bill made a comment 
about these near-minimum- 
wage jobs, and the entire 
poultry industry came down 
on our heads very hard.” 

The industry has grown 
tremendously because Amer- 
icans have been forsaking 
pork and beef over the years 
and consuming far more 
chicken: 66 Ibs. per capita last 
year, up from 28 Ibs. in 1960. 
Health is not the only reason 
consumers also know a bar- 
gain. At an average 88¢ per Ib. 
for a whole broiler, chicken 
costs 50% less than it did 
three decades ago, after ad- 
justment for inflation. One 
reason for the low prices is 
that fowl production is concentrated in poor 
rural areas of the South. 

No company better exemplifies the in- 
dustry’s successes and failures than Ty- 
son, based in Springdale, in the heart of 
Arkansas’ poultry belt. Tyson, whose 1992 
sales of $4 billion are nearly twice the size 
of the Arkansas state budget, produces 
20% of America’s chickens. Last month, 
after sharing a dinner of grilled chicken 
with a Time reporter, vice chairman John 
Tyson—son of the chairman—boasted that 
the growth in the company’s earnings per 
share from 1980 to 1990 ranked No. 1 
among Fortune 500 companies. Total 
profits have increased fourteenfold in the 
past decade, 

Very little of that bonanza has filtered 
down to chicken-plant workers. The in- 
dustry’s average pay is $7 an hour, vs. $10 
for the food-processing industry as a 
whole. In Arkansas the typical wage is a 
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bit lower than in such states as Virginia, 
Maryland and South Carolina. Production 
per worker in the poultry industry nearly 
tripled from 1960 to 1987, yet pay rose 
only half as fast as chicken prices did dur- 
ing that time, according to a 1989 report 
by the Institute for Southern Studies. Most 
chicken laborers are unskilled and barely 
educated; their only alternative in many 
cases would be a minimum-wage job. 

One mid-size processor, Mark Sim- 
mons of Simmons Industries, says he is 
keenly aware of the problem. At Simmons’ 
two plants in Arkansas, the starting wage 
is $5.70 an hour, while the average pay is 
just 50¢ more. “I realize it’s not enough for 
a single mother,” says Simmons sadly. 
“But most people have two jobs. This may 
be their town job, and they also work on a 
farm.”’ Simmons says that with continued 
technological innovation, ‘we hope to use 
fewer workers and pay them more.” 

Frances Ketcher, 63, doesn’t have 
much longer to wait. She has been em- 
ployed at a Simmons plant for 24 years, a 
remarkably long time in an industry 
where employee turnover often reaches 
100% a year, She earns only $6.10 an hour. 
“To work here you need a weak mind and 
a strong back,” she says with a smile. The 
pace at the Simmons plant is so frantic 
that chickens sometimes spill onto the 
floor, where they lie for as long as an hour. 
“Sometimes there’s a real pile-up,” says 
Grover Myers, a federal inspector at the 
plant since 1959. “I just wish the plant su- 
pervisors had their own initiative, without 
inspectors telling them to pick up the 
chicken and rewash it.” 


OST POULTRY PLANTS ARE 

cramped and noisy, with 

floors constantly wet and slip- 

pery. Some rooms are cold, 

others hot and malodorous 
enough to bring a visitor close to vomiting. 
Employees are sometimes splashed with 
feces, blood, guts or chicken fat. Even 
more odious is the industry’s rising injury 
rate. Labor Department statistics show 
that 27% of poultry workers suffer on-the- 
job injuries and illnesses each year, mak- 
ing fowl processing one of the nation's 
most hazardous jobs. In terms of repeti- 
tive-motion disorders, poultry work is ex- 
ceeded only by meat packing. In a study by 
the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health, 1 in 3 chicken workers 
was found to have a work-related muscu- 
lar-skeletal disorder resulting in moder- 
ate or extreme pain. Many employees be- 
come permanently disabled. 

Some companies, including Tyson, are 
responding to the crisis by implementing 
job rotation, better knife designs, and 
posture-improvement programs. But 
health experts say the industry will not 
see big results until the work pace is 
slowed down. The assembly line typically 
moves carcasses past the workers at a rate 
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Workers ror 


the Duvalls, who live in 
the central Arkansas 
town of Russellville, the 
chicken industry has 
supported life at the 
subsistence level—and 
no better. They own a 
dilapidated house, in 
which a few chairs are 
scattered about on 
unsanded plywood 
floors. After 20 years of 
low-paid work, Thomas 
Duvall, 50 and disabled 
by emphysema, quit his 
job at a nearby Tyson 
Foods plant last March. 
He has no savings to 
rely on. 

His wife Nettie, 46, 
left her $6.09-an-hour job 
at Tyson in 1990 because the work caused unbearable pain in her hands. She spent 
most of her 14 years at the plant pulling the intestines out of chickens. Today, despite 
three operations, she no longer has any grip. “The supervisors just got so nasty to me 
that I finally quit,” she says. “They would tell me to do work that I just couldn't do.” 

Nettie settled a workers compensation case for just $5,000. “As long as the 
birds go down the line, they don’t care about your hands,” she says. “Ever since 
Tyson bought the plant [in 1984], they've been treating us like machines.” Nettie 
claims the pace at the plant grew so intense that workers routinely tossed filthy 
birds onto the line when federal inspectors weren't looking—a practice other 
workers say continues today. Tyson strongly denies that it does. 





Growers in 
the 11 years that Billy 
Wayne Johnson has 
been growing chickens 
full time for Tyson 
Foods in Gravette, 
Arkansas, his expenses 
have risen 50%, but the 
price the processor pays 
him has remained flat 
at about 4¢ per Ib. Asa 
result, his business 
earns just $15,000 
annually, before taxes. 
He still hasn't paid off 
the mortgage on his 
four chicken houses 
and is sometimes late 
with the payments. To 
make ends meet, last 
year he began selling 
pine shavings to 
processors, who use the material for chicken bedding. Earlier this year, Johnson 
learned that Arkansas growers were overcoming their fears of retaliation and 
starting to organize to demand a better deal. Johnson wants to join the group but 
claims he was warned by a Tyson serviceman about repercussions. “He said, “You 
do a lot of business with us. Now, we can make it good or we can make it bad.’ I 
told him it was against the law for him to talk this way. So he said, “Well, it’s your 
word against ours.’ ” A Tyson spokesman says employees “are under 
instructions not to” harass farmers who try to organize. What worries Johnson is 
that Tyson may be more than willing to drop him, since many other growers 
would be willing to have his job, despite its hardships. 





ur 
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of 70 to 90 birds a minute. Many employ- 
ees perform repetitive motions on every 
other bird at the rate of one every two sec- 
onds. “We are pushing workers to pro- 
duce more and more, and failing to design 
their work stations properly,” says David 
Cochran, a University of Nebraska ergono- 
mist who has studied poultry plants. “It's 
just not right to put someone in a job 
where you know there's a high probability 
they will become disabled.” 

The industry relies on a constant 
stream of fresh labor; many employees 
quit within a year because they have be- 
come injured or disgruntled. At the Tyson 
plant in Dardanelle (pop. 3,722), workers 
complain that the lines have sped up, real 
salaries have declined, older injured 
workers are sometimes forced to 
quit and 30% to 50% of the employ- 
ees have some form of repetitive- 
motion disorder. (The company's 
official estimate for its overall work 
force is 2% to 3%.) Workers also 
dispute Tyson’s reported injury 
rate, which is one-fourth the indus- 
try average and is based on lost 
workdays. Labor officials claim 
that plant supervisors pressure in- 
jured workers to quit or show up 
for “light duty.” Tyson fiercely dis- 
putes those allegations. 
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and, after expenses, earn about $12,000 to 
$15,000.” 

The traditional agreement that binds 
the growers to the processors makes the 
farmers virtual serfs on their own land. 
The processors supply the farmers with 
chicks, feed, medicine and transportation 
of the chickens. The growers must provide 
chicken houses, labor and equipment, and 
pay all other expenses. The deal brings 
farmers about 4¢ per Ib. of chicken, which 
is less than they received 30 years ago, af- 
ter adjustment for inflation. 

Growers say that when they complain 
about the arrangement, the processors 
sometimes retaliate by terminating the 
relationship. Other growers say they 
have been penalized by processors who 


At the Tyson 
Foods plant in 
Dardanelle, 


complain that 





many workers 


30% to 50% of the 


in all but two of his 23 Arkansas plants, 
John Tyson says this is the desire of the 
workers. “In 1984 we bought a plant in 
Dardanelle,” he points out. “Last year 80% 
of the workers signed a petition to get rid 
of the union. They just didn’t want it.” But 
in July a judge overturned the decertifica- 
tion of the Dardanelle union because the 
employee who led the drive was an 
“agent” of Tyson who “threatened” new 
hires into signing the petition. In a sting- 
ing 44-page decision, Judge Wallace Na- 
tions concluded that the company’s main 
witnesses were “not credible.” Tyson has 
appealed the decision. “The union is the 
only hope these people have of achieving 
any dignity and a decent wage,” argues 
Bill Burns, an official with the United Food 
and Commercial Workers. “Just 
try to raise a family on $6.25 an 
hour. It’s impossible.” 

Growers too have been frustrat- 
ed after decades of attempting to 
organize. But a year ago, 35 grow- 
ers from nine states met in a hunt- 
ing lodge in the Arkansas Ozarks 
and launched a national group. 
Since then, hundreds of farmers in 
Arkansas alone have signed on, 
many of them paying dues anony- 
mously. “Yes, I'm afraid,” says 
grower Don Allen, a leader of the 
Arkansas movement. “And that’s a 


ORKERS PORTRAY A employees have terrible thing to say in the land of 
grim picture of their the free and the home of the 
daily routine. “If you some form brave.” Last February a Tyson 
asked everyone who poultry king Don Se memo to managers urged them to 
hated this place to Tyson, claims the of repetitive- spread the word that the organiz- 
step outside, you'd clear the entire disorder rate is fe i ing was being led by “shady char- 
plant, and maybe half the supervi- _ closer to 3% motion disorder acters” such as socialists and 


sors too,” says Travis Coe, 21, a 
floor-jack operator with a pregnant 

wife and a second job as a construction 
worker. Chris Turic, a colleague, says his 
fingers sometimes lock up so badly, he has 
to pry them open. Turic, 30, suffers from a 
repetitive-motion illness that he says is 
the result of his job as a “backup killer” at 
Dardanelle for the past nine years. Specifi- 
cally, Turic uses a long knife to whack the 
necks of any chickens that are missed by a 
circular saw. By day’s end he is often cov- 
ered with feces and blood. For this he gets 
about $7.10 an hour, more than most 
workers—because, as John Tyson ex- 
plains, “the messier the job, the more the 
pay.” The last time Turic complained 
about his fingers, he says, he was given 
even heavier work scrubbing down rooms. 
“You get punished for getting hurt,” he 
says. “Supervisors who treat people well 
don’t last.” 

For the 6,000 farmers who raise rather 
than process the fowl, the main problem is 
not safety but low pay. Says Anita Scates, 
a single parent and grower for Arkansas- 
based Hudson Foods: “You worry about 
making your monthly bills. You smell like 
a chicken all the time. It’s a full-time job 
and a rough life. I bring in around $45,000 
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underweigh their chickens or give them 
ailing chicks to raise. In a trial in Arkan- 
sas last June, a former manager for Car- 
gill, a major turkey producer, testified 
that “if you've got [a grower] you've just 
had it with, you might give him the bad 
[birds] just so he'd quit.” Despite the tes- 
timony, the grower was unable to prove 
his case. 

So far, neither growers nor plant 
workers had found much success in orga- 
nizing or in finding powerful advocates. 
“The workers didn’t feel they could orga- 
nize and maintain their jobs, because 
many plants have an economic strangle- 
hold on their towns,” says Kelly Mitchell- 
Clark, an official of the Women’s Project, a 
nonprofit group in Little Rock that con- 
ducted a study of the state’s poultry belt. 
“Sometimes it’s a big deal for these people 
just to be able to get off the processing line 
to go to the bathroom.” 

Fewer than 10% of Arkansas poultry 
plants are unionized. The main impedi- 
ment to organizers is high job turnover, 
which means that most employees are 
new and feel fortunate just to have a job. 
When asked about the absence of unions 
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animal-rights activists. 

None of this agitation seems to 
trouble poultry’s millionaires, who in- 
clude James (“Red”) Hudson, the affable 
68-year-old chairman of Hudson Foods 
(1991 sales: $765 million). During an in- 
terview, Hudson invited a reporter into his 
Mercedes for a tour of his country club. 
“The poultry industry is the greatest ex- 
ample of the free-enterprise system on 
earth. We should be applauded for our 
economics,” he declared, noting the low 
price of chicken. Reminded that his state's 
per capita income is $14,600, he ex- 
claimed, “I'd be shocked if anyone in our 
company was making that little.” But 
Hudson's own plant in the town of Hope— 
where Bill Clinton grew up—starts labor- 
ers at $5.90 an hour, or less than $12,300 a 
year. 

During the campaign, the Republicans 
have accused Clinton of being biased 
against business and too partial toward 
government regulations. But if he wins the 
presidency on a pledge to create jobs 
across America the way he did in Arkan- 
sas, his real challenge may be to make 
sure that those jobs are better, safer and 
more lucrative than the ones he nurtured 
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Coy 
Who’s in the 


Driver’s 


charge and considering 
emergency measures 


By WILLIAM MCWHIRTER DETROIT 





ALK ABOUT JOB STRESS. WHEN 

General Motors chairman Robert 

Stempel, 59, fell ill and was taken to 

a Washington hospital last week, 
doctors gave an official diagnosis of “elevat- 
ed blood pressure.” Given the problems he’s 
been having at the office, that was no sur- 
prise. The world’s larg- 
est industrial corpora- 
tion (1991 revenues: 
$123 billion) is piling 
up some of the largest 
financial losses in cor- 
porate history, an esti- 
mated $16.5 billion on 
North American auto 
operations (more than 
half the Gnp of Ireland) 
for the three-year peri- 
od of 1990-92. To avert 
disaster, the company 
is struggling to close 21 
ofits 120 plants and cut 
74,000 of its 360,000 
employees in the next 
two years. 

The excruciating 
process has thrown GM 
into a management cri- 
sis. Stempel, who re- 
turned to work by the 
end of last week, is in a 
job that was once among the most powerful 
in U.S. industry and today seems only the 
most thankless. When he took charge two 
years ago, employees cheered the elevation 
of a leader with a strong engineering back- 
ground and a nice-guy reputation. But 
GM's directors now seem to think that the 
automaker's predicament calls for a leader 
who can get tough with the company’s sup- 
pliers, managers and unions. Among GM's 
challenges is the outbreak of guerrilla war- 
fare among United Auto Workers locals, 
one of which staged a nine-day strike last 
month at a stamping plant in Lordstown, 
Ohio, resulting in the shutdown of nine oth- 
er assembly plants. 


Smith, top, 
leads “the 
cowboys” in 
cost cutting 
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Stempel finds himself increasingly re- 
mote from the centers of decision making. 
The process began last spring when GM's 
outside directors reshuffled top manag- 
ers, demoting Stempel ally Lloyd Reuss 
from the president's post and installing 
John Smith Jr., 54, former head of the 
automaker's international operations. 
Smith, who took charge of both North 
American operations and the company’s 
overall strategic direction, moved the in- 
ner circle of financial and marketing exec- 
utives away from GM's landmark head- 
quarters in Detroit to the technical center 
10 miles away. That has left Stempel in a 
Shakespearean confine, prowling the va- 
cated corridors of the 14th floor. 

Indicative of Stempel’s reduced role 

yas the almost make-work nature of his 
one-day trip to Washington, which includ- 
ed a call on Environmental Protection 
Agency chief William Reilly and a meeting 
with an official of a business group orga- 
nizing a conference—appointments that in 
busier times a GM chairman could easily 
delegate to subordinates. 

Alarmed by GM's sagging credit rat- 
ing, the automaker's directors are said to 
be considering drastic measures. The 
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leader of the outside directors, former 
Procter & Gamble chairman John Smale, 
might replace Stempel. In the most radi- 
cal, if still remote, move of all, GM would 
seek bankruptcy protection under Chap- 
ter 11 as a way to force concessions in 
wage, pension and benefit contracts. 

The main goal is to reduce GM’s labor 
costs, Which make it the least economical 
automaker among the major global com- 
petitors. GM spends nearly $800 more in 
labor costs per car than Ford and $500 
more than Chrysler. Both rivals endured 
harsh restructurings during the 1980s, 
and now rank among the world’s most ef- 
ficient automakers. 

Smith's handpicked group of bureauc- 
racy busters, who work 15-hour days and 
call themselves “the cowboys,” aim to lib- 
erate each of GM’s brand-name divisions 
to give them back their long-stifled control 
over styling, engineering and marketing 
decisions. Each division, from Cadillac to 
Chevrolet, will be expected to survive vir- 
tually on its own. Already, the layers of ap- 
proval required for manufacturing deci- 
sions have been reduced by half. 
Individual engineering components that 
fail to add style or identity to a product 
have been dramatically reduced: 17 differ- 
ent ignition systems have been refined to 
three, nine engine families to five. 

The most provocative of Smith's lieu- 
tenants is J. Ignacio Lopez de Arriortua, 
the director of worldwide purchasing, 
who reportedly has been handed the as- 
signment of reducing GM's supplier costs 
at least 20%, or $100 million a week. Lé- 
pez, 51, a veteran of GM Europe, has be- 
come known as “the Grand Inquisitor.” In 
only four months, he has rankled many of 
GM's leading suppliers by reopening exist- 
ing contracts and dispatching his teams of 
subordinates through supplier factories to 
preach productivity in one-week work- 
shops. Lopez says he has already trans- 
formed more than 100 of GM's 2,500 sup- 
pliers, boosting their productivity an 
average 63%. He approaches his job with 
messianic zeal. “I like my wife,” he pro- 
claims, “but I love GM. We must love our 
company if we are going to pull it up. Our 
mother needs our help.” 

On that point everyone agrees. Lately, 
GM's products have earned high marks for 
quality. But the company desperately 
needs to make them more cheaply and sell 
them more effectively. The automaker's 
U.S. market share dipped to less than 31% 
last August, down from 45% in the late 
1970s. Sales of Chevrolet and Oldsmobile 
models have sagged most dramatically, 
slipping 13% and 9% respectively since last 
year. If the economy remains stuck in low 
gear during the early 1990s, price competi- 
tion is likely to remain fierce, and only the 
low-cost producers will make money. For 
GM's top managers, getting there is likely 
to cause a lot more stress. —With reporting by 
Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 








CUBA 


The Man 
Who Would 


Oust Castro 


Jorge Mas Canosa hasn’t reached his goal yet, but he 
may be the world’s most influential Cuban exile 


By CATHY BOOTH MIAMI 





E'S BEEN CALLED BOTH A 
dictatorial “monster” and a 
modern-day José Marti, deter- 
mined to vanquish Fidel Cas- 
tro just as Marti battled Spain 
to free Cuba a century ago. Mi- 
ami millionaire Jorge Mas Canosa is per- 
haps the most influential Cuban outside 
Havana. Over the past decade, he has built 
the Cuban American National Foundation, 
a lobby group representing Miami's Cuban 
exiles, into a muscular bullyboy capable of 
swaying U.S. foreign policy and pressuring 
governments from Moscow to Mexico City. 

But for Mas, that is not enough. He 
dreams of a house overlooking the bay in 
his native Santiago de Cuba. He dreams of 
converting the island back to capitalism. 
And he dreams of becoming its first demo- 
cratically elected President when Castro 
is gone. “I have a right to dream of a model 
republic for Cuba,” he says. “If I'm criti- 
cized for that, fine. But the Cuban people 
themselves think the foundation is the log- 
ical option after Castro. We have practical- 
ly won, and Fidel has lost.” 

From an office in a Miami industrial 
park, Mas plots his return with an army of 
economists, lawyers and corporate execu- 
tives. A committee of businessmen has 
drawn up a $15 billion blueprint for eco- 
nomic reconstruction, complete with an 
inventory of government property to be 
privatized after Castro's fall. An economic 
peace corps of 10,000 Cuban-American 
professionals will be trained to fan out 
across the island and teach free-market 
methods to their bewildered communist 
comrades, Lawyers have drafted princi- 
ples for a new constitution. Videotapes 
smuggled into Cuba reassure islanders 
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about the exiles’ plans, and the founda- 
tion's shortwave radio frequency assaults 
Cuban airwaves with dissident news and 
gossip—and Mas speeches. 

Despite the big plans, Mas hedges on 
his own post-Castro ambitions. “I am not 
running for President of Cuba, but | am not 
going to give up my right to run for Presi- 
dent,” he says. Former friends like banker 
Raul Masvidal, a co-creator of the founda- 
tion who left in a leadership dispute seven 
years ago, say they are not fooled. “Jorge 
has always had a well-established agenda 
of his own,” warns Masvidal. “He is on a 
quest to become the future dictator of 
Cuba. He is a monster in the making.” 

Like Fidel, the man he most hates, Mas 
finds it hard to deal with such criticism. 
His temper is fiery: he once challenged a 
local politician to a duel for thwarting a 
real estate deal, Those who cross him are 
labeled communists or traitors; private 
eyes investigate their lives. Last week the 
foundation threatened to file a suit against 
public broadcasting stations that aired a 
documentary by the University of West 
Florida about the foundation's crusade to 
free Cuba. When the Miami Herald editori- 
alized against the 32-year-old trade em- 
bargo against Cuba, Mas launched a city- 
wide billboard campaign to protest. 
Anonymous callers phoned in bomb 
threats, and the paper's vending machines 
were jammed with feces. 

Mas’ power base at the foundation con- 
tinues to grow. Formed in 1981 by 14 Mi- 
ami businessmen, it lists 254,000 families 
as members and is opening new chapters 
in 10 cities across the U.S. as well as in 
Mexico City, Madrid and Moscow. Chair- 
man Mas travels the world to urge govern- 
ments to isolate Castro; at Mas’ behest two 
years ago, the Czechs stopped represent- 
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ing Cuba in Washington. To encourage 
Moscow to cut its remaining trade ties 
with the island, he even offered the foun- 
dation’s help in subsidizing Russia’s sugar 
purchases elsewhere. 

Both the Reagan and Bush Adminis- 
trations have avidly sought the group's 
counsel. Not to be outdone, Democratic 
presidential candidate Bill Clinton has 
traveled to Miami's Little Havana to seek 
Cuban-American money and Mas’ sup- 
port. In Congress the foundation was the 
major force behind the creation of Radio 
and TV Marti, the U.S.-sponsored propa- 
ganda stations beamed into Cuba. Outside 
the legislative realm, the group won the 
right to prescreen Cuban immigrants 
headed for the U.S. from third countries, 
and last year it rammed through regula- 
tions limiting the money Cuban exiles can 
send to relatives back home. 

Mas’ latest pet bill passed Congress in 
late September and awaits President 
Bush's signature: the Cuban Democracy 
Act will prohibit subsidiaries of U.S. com- 
panies from trading with the island and 
bar any ship that docks in Cuba from un- 
loading at U.S. ports. Prominent dissi- 
dents in Cuba argued that the measure 
would only worsen living conditions, not 
oust Castro. While the White House sup- 
ports the embargo, it opposed tightening it 
for fear of alienating U.S. trade allies but 
quickly changed its mind after Clinton 
backed the measure. “There's no question 
Mas has a lot of power in Washington,” 
said one diplomat. “No one would say no to 
him.” 

As the country’s suffering deepens 
from the loss of Soviet aid, Cuban exile 
groups are rethinking their strategy and 
calling for more dialogue with the Castro 
regime to prevent a violent transition if 
communism collapses. Liberal Cuban 
Americans blame Mas for trying to upset 
that process. “The whole point of the Cu- 
ban Democracy Act was to halt the trans- 
formation of Cuba,” argues Alicia Torres, 
executive director of the Cuban American 
Committee. ‘Mas’ only hope is to create vi- 
olence. Is that what the rest of the U.S. 
wants?” Mas counters that the act actually 
safeguards Cuba's future by requiring 
elections within six months and making 
sure Washington makes no deals with 
“another dictator.” , 

The debate over the legislation has re- 
awakened doubts about Mas’ own meth- 
ods and motives. Born in Santiago to a Cu- 
ban army veterinarian, he was arrested as 
a teenager in the 1950s for denouncing 
dictator Fulgencio Batista on the radio. He 
fled to Miami in 1960, fearing he would be 
arrested again, this time for openly dety- 
ing Castro. He worked as a dishwasher, 
shoe salesman and milkman in Little Ha- 
vana while editing an anti-Castro paper 
funded by José Bosch, the Bacardi rum 
magnate. Mas signed on with the aborted 
1961 Bay of Pigs invasion and once tried to 


outfit a B-26 aircraft with bombs to hit Cu- 
ba’s oil refineries 

loday he is a more sophisticated mili- 
tant whose weapon is money, not missiles. 
\ self-made millionaire reportedly worth 
$10 million, he built his fortune as a young 
partner in the local contracting firm of 
Iglesias y Torres, then bought out the com- 
pany and Anglicized the name to Church 
& Tower. He lives behind high walls in a 
Spanish-style mansion in south Miami 
and drives a bulletproof blue Mercedes. He 
is sentimental enough to have planted six 
royal palms in his backyard, one for each 
of Cuba's provinces. “I am more Cuban 
than American,” he says. “I prefer eating 
plantains to American food.” 

While charming and generous with his 
friends, he is another man altogether at 
the foundation. Several of the foundation's 
directors have left in a fury over his auto- 
cratic ways; a group of friends and busi- 
ness associates controls most decisions. 
Membership is expensive: directors pay 
$10,000 a year for the privilege, trustees 
pay $5,000, and 54,000 others tithe re 
larly like churchgoers. “Only directors 
can vote, trustees can talk and members 
can applaud,” complains Frank Calzén, 
the foundation's first executive director 

In Washington, Mas cultivates a more 
moderate image. He is highly rated for 
being tenacious, energetic and well in- 
formed; he testifies regularly on Cuban is- 
sues, waylays Congressmen in the capi- 
tal’s corridors and even invites them down 
to Miami for intimate dinners. “At first, 
they thought all Cubans were drug traf 
fickers and bomb throwers,” says Francis- 
co Hernandez, the current foundation 
president. “We would bring down some 
Congressmen so they'd see we didn’t meet 
in smoke-filled rooms with Cubans 
screaming ‘Kill Castro!’ ' 

Money from the foundation’s political- 
action committee has also helped buy in- 
fluence. During the past decade, Mas’ 
members have donated $1.1 million in 
campaign contributions; Mas himself is 
the biggest Hispanic contributor nation- 
wide. In this election year, more than 
$200,000 has gone to lobbying efforts and 
campaign contributions for sympathetic 
Congressmen—mostly Democrats—in- 
cluding $26,750 to New Jersey Congress- 
man Robert Torricelli, principal sponsor 
of the Cuban Democracy Act. But Presi- 
dent Bush has received the bulk of the 
foundation's presidential contribution: 
$57,000, vs. $1,750 for Clinton 


3y pressing his advantage during the 
presidential campaign, Mas won his im- 
mediate goal: a tighter embargo on Ha- 
vana's trade. Whether that succeeds in 


shortening Castro's tenure is uncertain, 
but the pain it causes ordinary Cubans 
could be severe. What worries some of 
Mas’ countrymen is that his personal am- 
bitions may overshadow the good of a 


homeland he hasn't seen in 52 years a 
































America Abroad/ Strobe Talbott 


Russia vs. 
Gorbachev 


EARLIER THIS MONTH, IT LOOKED AS THOUGH MIKHAIL 
Gorbachev had gone from being the new Russia's most 
famous and privileged private citizen to being its first 
refusenik, deprived of his right to travel. Then, late last 
week, he was allowed to fly to Germany for Willy 
Brandt’s funeral. But he remains in trouble back home. 

The proximate cause, as a lawyer might say, is his 
defiance of Russia's highest judicial authority, the Con- 
stitutional Court. But the case is much broader: it pits 
Gorbachev against his protégé-turned-rival-turned- 
successor, Boris Yeltsin; it reveals the primitive, con- 
fused nature of legality in a country that is still emerg- 
ing from official lawlessness; and it dramatizes the 
difficulty that all ex- 
communist states are 
having in coming to 
grips with their past. 

The Bush Adminis- 
tration has been closely 
monitoring Gorbachev's 
ordeal. Ten months ago, 
the Administration en- 
gaged in secret diplo- 
matic exchanges to en- 
sure Gorbachev's safety 
and dignity once he re- 
signed as President of 
the U.S.S.R. I know the 
story because I was, 
along with the historian 
Michael Beschloss, very 
briefly part of it. 

Beschloss and I were 
in Moscow last Decem- 
ber researching a book we have been writing on the 
end of the cold war. On Dec. 14, one of Gorbachev's 
closest aides asked us to convey a message to James 
Baker, who was due in the Soviet capital the next day. 
The approach was less peculiar than it may sound. The 
Soviet Union was disintegrating; its last leader, then 11 
days from resigning, was already in limbo. Gorbachev 
and his loyalists believed that the U.S. embassy had 
long since become a nest of Yeltsinites and would not 
be a reliable channel to Baker. 

We relayed the message to the Secretary of State 
shortly after his arrival. The key passage expressed 
fear that “some people are fabricating a case against” 
Gorbachev and appealed to the Bush Administration to 
“impress on Yeltsin” that he should “not permit any- 
thing to happen that would harm the [Soviet] 
President.” 


Meeting with Yeltsin on Dec. 16, Baker stressed | 


that the U.S. would “look with disfavor” on any effort 
to humiliate Gorbachev. Yeltsin's reply was reassur- 
ing: “Gorbachev should be treated with respect. It’s 
about time our leaders can be retired with honor.” 





Gorbachev at his think tank: the U.S. is watching too 


For months, Yeltsin seemed to be keeping his word. 
The Russian government provided Gorbachev with a 
chauffeured limousine so that he could commute from 
his dacha outside Moscow to a downtown office build- 
ing that housed his new think tank. He also roamed the 
globe, raising money for various humanitarian and 
scholarly ventures. But in the spring Gorbachev start- 
ed sniping at Yeltsin, accusing him of running the 
economy into the ground. The Russian President 
struck back by stripping Gorbachev of some of his 
perks. 

Meanwhile, the Constitutional Court opened hear- 
ings into the history of communist rule and Yeltsin's 
ban of the party after the coup d’état of August 1991, As 
General Secretary of the party for its last six years, 
Gorbachev was naturally called to testify. He refused, 
saying he would not participate in a “political” trial, 
“even if 1am brought to the court in handcuffs.” In re- 

| taliation, the Russian authorities have threatened to 
| evict him from his institute and yanked his passport. 
Only when the Germans 
protested his treatment 
was he permitted to go 
to the Brandt funeral. 

Gorbachev has rea- 
son to be wary of the 
court. Die-hard commu- 
nists have been taking 
the stand to argue for 
lifting the ban on the 
party; some are clearly 
bent on implicating Gor- 
bachev in the failed 
coup. 

So far, however, the 
court is not conducting 
a witch-hunt. William 
Green Miller, president 
of the Committee on 
American-Russian Re- 
lations, has attended 
the proceedings and is convinced that the aim “is not to 
establish the culpability of individuals but the illegiti- 
macy of the old system.” 

The trouble is, there is no new system. Russia 
has yet to come up with a constitution to replace one 
from the Brezhnev era, so the Constitutional Court, 
however nobly conceived, is something of a misno- 
mer. It has no power to issue subpoenas or grant im- 
munity. Still, Gorbachev should take his chances and 
testify. 

When he was in the Kremlin, he began the effort to 
transform a dictatorship into a civil society and “a law- 
based state.” The current hearings are intended as a 
continuation of that process. If Gorbachev were to have 
his day in court and rebut the hard-liners, it might help 
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the liberal justices block the reactionaries and keep 
| alive his own proudest legacy. 

So far, the Bush Administration has, quite rightly, 
kept quiet. Only if there are signs that Gorbachev is be- 
ing turned from a witness into a scapegoat should the 
U.S. come to his defense by reminding Yeltsin of his 
promise to Baker last December. | 
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NOBEL PRIZE 


Strike 
Against 


Racism 


Guatemala’s Rigoberta 
Menchiu is honored 

for reminding the world 
that America’s Indians are 
still persecuted 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 





“The celebration of Columbus is for us 
an insult.” 
Rigoberta Menchu 


ORWAY’S NOBEL COMMITTEE HAS 
never been reluctant to use the 
immense prestige of its Peace 
Prize to make a political point. 
Over the years it has found timely reason 
to honor such powerful figures as Martin 
Luther King Jr., Willy Brandt, Lech Wa- 
lesa and Bishop Desmond Tutu. Few of 
those were more calculatedly controver- 
sial than this year’s Nobel Peace laureate, 
Rigoberta Menchu. The award to the 33- 
year-old Guatemalan Indian-rights activ- 
ist was announced in the week marking 
the 500th anniversary of Christopher Co- 
lumbus’ arrival in the New World. 

News of the award reached Menchi in 
San Marcos, where she had been coordi- 
nating opposition to the quincentennial 
celebration. For the past two years, she 
has been a leading member of the cam- 
paign—ultimately successful—to have the 
U.N. designate 1993 as the International 
Year for Indigenous Populations. A Mayan 
of the Quiché group from northwestern 
Guatemala, she moved to Mexico in 1981, 
after her father, mother and a brother 
were killed by government security forces. 
“l only wish that my parents could have 
been present,” she said last week. 

Menchu was selected for the $1.2 mil- 
lion prize, the committee said, “in recog- 
nition of her work for social justice and 
ethno-cultural reconciliation.” Amid the 
“large-scale repression of Indian peoples” 
in Guatemala, she plays a “prominent part 
as an advocate of native rights.” Francis 
Sejersted, the chairman, said the commit- 
“aware that this is a somewhat 
The fact that it came 





tee was 
controversial prize.” 








Something to smile about: the laureate in Nicaragua a few days before the award 


during the quincentennial “was not a co- 
incidence,” he said, “but it was not the 
only factor.” 

Menchu says she will use the prize 
money to set up a foundation in her fa- 
ther’s name to defend the rights of indige- 
nous people. “The only thing I wish for is 
freedom for Indians wherever they are,” 
she says. “As the end of the 20th century 
approaches, we hope that our continent 
will be pluralistic.” 

Born in poverty, uneducated, Menchu 
became a farm laborer as a small child, 
tending corn and beans on her parents’ 
tiny plot and traveling with them to the 
south to work on coffee, cotton and sugar 
plantations. She did not even learn to 
speak Spanish until she was 20. But the 
world learned her story with the 1983 pub- 
lication of her autobiography /, Rigoberta 
Menchi, which eventually appeared in 11 
languages. It tells of Quiché life in the 
mountains and the domination of the Indi- 
ans, who make up 60% of the population, 
by the minority Ladinos, mostly the de- 
scendants of the European colonists. Her 
book recounts, horrifying detail, the 
torture and death of family members. 

Her father, Vicente, was one of the early 
underground organizers of an agrarian 
trade union called the Peasant Unity Com- 
mittee. His 16-year-old son was seized by 
security troops, flayed and publicly burned. 
In January 1980, when Vicente and some of 
his comrades occupied the Spanish embas- 
sy in Guatemala City to call attention to 
their grievances, police stormed the build- 
ing. The embassy caught fire, and the dem- 
onstrators burned to death, 

A few weeks later, soldiers dragged 
Menchii's mother away, held her captive 
and raped her repeatedly. After torturing 
her, they left her under a tree to die of her 
wounds. Menchi tried to live in hiding but 
soon had to flee the country; two of her sis- 
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ters went to the mountains to join guerril- 

| la forces there. More than 120,000 people 
have been killed in the 30-year rebellion 
against Guatemala’s successive repres- 
sive governments. Security forces are 
blamed for as many as 50,000 deaths, 

| mostly highland Indians, during the coun- 
terinsurgency campaigns of the 1980s 

Menchu has supported united front or- 
ganizations in Guatemala as well as her fa- 
ther’s Peasant Unity Committee but has 
neither backed nor denounced the rebels 
and their use of violence. Before the prize 
was announced, a military spokesman ar- 
gued that giving it to her “would be a politi- 
cal victory for the guerrillas.” On the con- 
trary, wrote columnist Alfonso Portillo in 
the daily Siglo 2/, “she makes those who 
are guided by hate, racism, selfishness and 
stupidity tremble.” 

The Nobel Committee considered the 
possibility that it might seem to be honor- 
ing an advocate of guerrilla warfare but 
rejected the idea. Sejersted said the panel 
had left ‘‘no leaf unturned” in investigat- 
ing her career. He did not claim that every 
single action she had ever taken was pacif- 
ic, but “it is our clear conclusion that her 
long-term goal is peace.” 

That goal is not yet within reach in 
Guatemala. Its current government and 
the guerrillas have been talking for 18 
months in search of a negotiated settle- 
ment. But a recent report from the Roman 
Catholic human-rights office charges that 
the government “continues to demon- 
strate the political tradition of terror.” Ac- 
tivists in civil rights and grass-roots orga- 
nizations are still receiving death threats, 
and in the first six months of this year 
there were 253 political assassinations. 
Menchu was only visiting the country last 
week. She now must decide whether to 
try to live there. —Reported by Susan Parker/ 
Guatemala City 
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COVER STORIES 


ICEMA 


The discovery of a frozen 5,300-year-6ld wanderer—the 
world’s most ancient intact human—sfirs passion and 
controversy and opens a window on Ife in the Stone Age 


By LEON JAROFF 


OMEN HAVE INQUIRED ABOUT 
the possibility of having his 
baby. Scientists the world 
over plead fora chance to ex- 
amine him. Museums com 
pete for bits of his clothing 
and tools. Nations and prov- 


inces bicker over who has custody rights, 
while anthropologists struggle to discern 
how he lived and what other ancient secrets 
he is destined to reveal. 

Through it all, the object of this de- 
sire and celebrity has remained mute 
though his very appearance on the scene 
has spoken volumes. He is known as the 
Iceman, a Stone Age wanderer found 
one year ago remarkably preserved in 
the melting Similaun glacier high in the 
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Alps. His discovery has already upset 
some long-held notions about the late 
Stone Age, chilled relations 
Austria and Italy—near whose border he 
was found—and stimulated tourism and 
commerce. His age, established by radio- 
carbon dating as approximately 5,300 
years, makes him by far the most an- 
cient human being ever found virtually 
intact. (Some Egyptian mummies are 
older, but had their brain and vital or- 
gans removed before interment.) 

“He is a remarkable specimen,” says 
Werner Platzer, an anatomist at Austria's 
University of Innsbruck 
never before had an opportunity to exam- 
ine such an ancient body.” But the Iceman 
has provided posterity with more than just 
his body; he literally died with his boots 
on. His glacial grave has yielded pieces of 


between 


“Scientists have 
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his clothing, weaponry and other equip- 
ment. While most remains of ancient hu- 
mans are found surrounded by funerary 
objects (if anything at all), the Iceman 
“was snatched from life completely outfit 
ted with the implements of everyday exis 
tence!” exclaims Markus Egg, the German 
archaeologist who is overseeing the deli- 
cate process of restoring the Iceman’s be- 
longings. In effect, the find brings the re 
mote Neolithic period vividly to life, says 
prehistorian Lawrence Barfield of Eng- 
land's University of Birmingham 
though you are walking around a museum 
looking at pottery and flint, then turn a 
corner and find a real person.’ 

Examining that person and his imple- 
ments, scientists have gained new insight 


‘It is as 


into late Stone Age society. They've been 
stunned by the sophisticated design of his 





arrows, which reflect a basic grasp of bal- 
listics, and by the ingenuity of his cloth- 
ing. Even more amazing is the evidence 
that Neolithic people had discovered the 
antibiotic properties of plants. Among oth- 
er surprises, the Iceman has shown irre- 
futably that human haircuts and tattoos 
have been in vogue a good deal longer than 
anyone suspected. Researchers have also 
begun to reconstruct the extraordinary co- 
incidences of weather and geography that 
led to the Iceman’s death, his long inter- 
ment and his startling re-emergence 53 
centuries later 

“| thought at first it was a doll’s head,” 
says Helmut Simon, the German tourist 
who spotted the Iceman on Sept. 19, 1991, 
while on an Alpine walking trip with his 
wife. On closer inspection, however, they 
realized that the head and shoulders pro- 


| truding from the Similaun glacier were 
| human, and seeing a hole in back of the 
skull, suspected foul play. Hurrying to a 
hikers’ shelter to report their find, they set 
in motion a series of blunders that nearly 
deprived the world of a priceless treasure 
Uncertain about who had jurisdiction, 
Markus Pirpamer, owner of the shelter, 
called police on both sides of the border 
The Italian carabinieri, believing the body 
was that of an ill-fated climber, showed no 
interest. Their Austrian counterparts, 
who had already pulled eight corpses out 
of glaciers that summer, said they would 
investigate by the next afternoon. Pir- 
pamer decided the next morning to go see 
for himself, and was flabbergasted: “I had 
seen bodies come out of the glacier,”’ he re- 
calls, “but this was nothing like them 
Bodies trapped in the glacier are white 
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A RUDE AWAKENING: 
Boylevaints cman 
ice, the oldest intact humar 


body protrudes from an 


ne glacier 





and waxy and usually chewed up by the 
ice. This one was brown and dried out. I 
could tell that it was really old.” 

Later that day, an Austrian policeman 
arrived by helicopter and attempted to 
free the body with a jackhammer. The 
brute-force tool chewed up the Iceman’s 
garments and ripped through his left hip, 
exposing the bone. Fortunately, the officer 
ran out of compressed air to power the 
jackhammer before he could do further 
damage. His superiors decided to wait un- 
til the following week to resume the recov- 
ery; the helicopter, they explained, was 
needed for more important things 

Word of the find spread, and over the 
weekend about two dozen curiosity seek- 
ers trudged to the site 
fragments of garments and tools as souve- 
nirs, and one used a pickax to free the 


Some collected 
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body from the melting ice. Overnight, 
however, the temperature dropped. By the 
time Innsbruck forensics expert Dr. 
Rainer Henn arrived to investigate the 
death, on Monday, Sept. 23, the body was 
again locked in ice. Having neglected to 
bring tools, Henn and his team resorted to 
hacking it out with a borrowed ice pickax 
and ski pole, largely destroying the ar- 
chaeological value of the site. 

The mistreated corpse, clothed from 
the waist down when discovered, was now 
stark naked except for remnants of a boot 
dangling from his right foot, and bore the 
marks of his crude recovery. He had also 
been castrated; it turned out that his penis 
and most of his scrotum were missing, 
perhaps accidentally broken off during his 
recovery and taken by a visitor. Flown out 
by helicopter and transferred to a hearse, 
the Iceman and his possessions were 
transported to Innsbruck. There, one final 
indignity awaited the body. It became the 
centerpiece of a press conference in the lo- 
cal morgue. While the Iceman and his tat- 
tered belongings lay on a dissecting table 
under blazing klieg lights, reporters and 
other hangers-on joked, smoked and even 
touched the body. Not until late afternoon 
did someone notice a fungus spreading on 
the Iceman’s skin 

It was only then, after five days of 
heavy-handed mistreatment, that the Ice- 
man was given professional succor, Arriv- 
ing at the morgue, Konrad Spindler, head 
of Innsbruck’s Institute for Prehistory, 
was stunned, immediately realizing the 
significance of the shriveled body. “I 
thought this was perhaps what my col- 
league Howard Carter experienced when 
he opened the tomb of Tutankhamen and 
gazed into the face of the Pharaoh.” 

Spindler could see that the body had 
been naturally mummified—quickly de- 
hydrated by icy winds or perhaps by the 
foehn, the warm, dry North African wind 
that sweeps across the Alps during win- 
ter. To prevent further damage, his team 
bathed the body in fungicide, wrapped it in 
a sterilized plastic sheet, covered it with 
chipped ice and moved it to a refrigerated 
room at the university. There, except for 
30-minute intervals when it is removed for 
cat scans and other scientific tests, the 
Iceman has been stored ever since at 98% 
humidity and —6°C (21.2°F), the glacial 
temperature he had grown accustomed to 
over more than 5,000 years. 


A SEASONED OUTDOORSMAN 


A broad portrait of the [ceman and his 
times is gradually emerging from the tests 
and observations. He was a fit man, be- 
tween 25 and 35, about 1.6 m (5 ft. 2 in.) 
tall—which was short even in his day—and 
weighed around 50 kg (110 Ibs.). Though 
his nose had been crushed and his upper 
lip folded by the weight of ice, it is clear 
that he had well-formed facial features 
that would not draw stares from contem- 
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porary Tyroleans. Says South Ty- 
rolean archaeologist Hans Not- 
dirfter: “He looks like one of our 
well-tanned ancestors.” 

An examination of his body re- 
vealed no sign of disease and no 
wounds beyond those that were 
inflicted during his exhumation. 
But scientists are still pondering 
the reason for the bluish tinge of 
his teeth, which were well worn, 
probably from a diet of milled 
grain products. 

Though the mummified body 
was completely hairless, investi- 
gators have plucked about 1,000 
curly brownish-black hairs from 
the recovered shreds of clothing. 
Those that came from the Ice- 
man's head were only 9 cm (3% 
in.) long—evidence that humans 
had been cutting their hair far ear- 
lier than anthropologists had be- 
lieved. More mysterious were the 
well-defined tattoos: groups of 
blue parallel lines on the Iceman’s 
lower spine, a cross behind the left 
knee and stripes on the right an- 
kle. “Since all these tattoos were 
covered by clothing,” says Spin- 
dler, “they must have had an inner 
meaning for the man and not have 
had the function of identification 
for other tribes.’ Some scientists 
suggest that the designs might 
have been used to mark the pas- 
sage from youth to manhood. One 
fact is certain: until this discovery, 
it was thought that tattooing origi- 
nated 2,500 years later. 

The Iceman was well prepared 
for the Alpine chill. His basic gar- 
ment was an unlined fur robe 
made of patches of deer, chamois 
and ibex skin. Though badly re- 
paired at many points, the robe 
had been cleverly whipstitched to- 
gether with threads of sinew or 
plant fiber, in what appears to be a 
mosaic-like pattern, belying the popular 
image of cavemen in crude skins. “The 
person who made the clothes initially was 
obviously skilled. This indicates that the 
Iceman was in some way integrated into a 
community,” says prehistorian Egg, who 
is restoring the clothes at the Roman- 
Germanic Central Museum in Mainz, Ger- 
many. As for the repairs, made with grass 
thread, Egg says, “We assume he did them 
himself in the wilderness.” Shredded dur- 
ing the lceman’s recovery, the garment ar- 
rived at Mainz in nearly a hundred pieces 
and with so many bits missing that Egg 
has doubts about ever fully determining 
the fashion of the times. 

For further protection, the Iceman 
wore a woven grass cape over the garment 
similar to those used by Tyrolean shep- 
herds as late as the early part of this cen- 
tury. His well-worn size-6 shoes were 
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HOW THE ICEMAN MIGHT HAVE LOOKED 


his rendering is based on artifacts found neat 
the frozen body, but many facts are unknown 





made of leather and stuffed with grass for 
warmth. Last month an Italian expedition 
turned up an additional furry piece of the 
Iceman’s wardrobe, probably a cap. 

The Iceman’'s equipment revealed an 
unexpected degree of sophistication. His 
copper ax was initially mistaken by Spin- 
dler as evidence that the find dated from 
the Bronze rather than the Neolithic Age. 
But the blade turned out to be nearly pure 
copper, not bronze. 

To archaeologists, the Iceman’s fur 
quiver is an even rarer prize. “It is the only 
quiver from the Neolithic period found in 
the whole world,” Egg marvels. Its cargo of 
feathered arrows marks another first 
Carved from viburnum and dogwood 
branches, a dozen of them were unfin- 
ished. But two were primed for shoot- 
ing—with flint points and feathers. The 
feathers had been affixed with a resin-like 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST WOOD-HANDLED DAGGER: 


Fitted to an ash handle with straps, the flint 
blade was still razor sharp when found 


ss 


A TALISMAN, OR SIMPLY JEWELRY? 


The most puzzling artifact: a polished stone 
circlet with a tassel through its center 
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A SOPHISTICATED CHOPPING TOOL: 


\t first mistaken for bronze, the copper ax blade 


had hammered flangelike edges 


A SQUADRON OF STONE AGE MISSILES: 


While a dozen arrows in a quiver were unfinished, 
two had flint arrowheads and tail feathers 





glue at an angle that would cause spin in 
flight and help maintain a true course. “It 
is significant that ballistic principles were 
known and applied,” says Notdirfter. The 
quiver also held an untreated sinew that 
could be made into a bowstring; a ball of fi- 
brous cord; the thorn of a deer’s antler, 
which could be used to skin an animal; and 
four antler tips, tied together with grass 

The bow, which had not yet been 
notched for a bowstring, is made of yew, 
which Egg explains is “the best wood in 
Central Europe for bowmaking and the 
wood the famous English longbows—like 
Robin Hood’s—were made of.” Yew is rela- 
tively rare in the Alps, but the Iceman had 
searched out “the best material 

The Neolithic climber was also armed 
with a tiny flint dagger with a wooden 
handle; a net of grass, which possibly 
served as a carrying bag; and a pencil-size 


oo 


stone-and-linden tool that was 
probably used to sharpen arrow- 
heads and blades. Two birchbark 
canisters may have been used to 
carry the embers from a fire, Egg 
speculates. The Iceman apparent- 
ly toted much of his gear in a prim- 
itive rucksack with a U-shaped 
wooden frame. 

Homo tyrolensis, as some scien 
tists have dubbed him, also had a 
leather pouch resembling a small 
version of the “fanny packs” worn 
by tourists today. Inside he carried 
a sharpened piece of bone, proba- 
bly used to make sewing holes in 
leather, and a flint-stone drill and 
blade. A sloeberry, probably his 
snack food, was found at the site, 
along with two mushrooms strung 
on a knotted leather cord. The 
mushrooms have infection-fight- 
ing properties and may have been 
part of the world’s oldest-known 
first-aid kit. The only decorative 
item, possibly a talisman, was a 
small, doughnut-shaped stone 
disk, with a tassel of string. 


THE ICEMAN’S FINAL HOURS 


Prepared as he was for an Al- 
pine outing, how did the Iceman 
perish? And what was he doing so 
high in the mountains? To Egg, 
the evidence suggests that the Ice- 
man could have been a shepherd, 
part of a group tending sheep or 
cattle. Ekkehard Dreiseitel, a Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck climatologist, 
agrees. “We know the weather 
5,000 years ago was somewhat 
warmer. The pasturage in the 
high Alps [above the tree line] 
would have been tempting in the 
summer, since it requires no 
clearing of the forest." Because 
the ax resembles those found in 
Stone Age settlements near Bre- 
scia, Italy, Egg suggests that the 
Iceman and fellow shepherds had worked 
their way through the Alpine foothills 
from the south, grazing their flocks. It is 
also possible that he was seeking flint in 
the highlands. 

At some point, Egg says, the Iceman 
could have left his group to search for yew 
to replace a broken bow or to hunt for food 
His route may have taken him over the Al- 
pine crest and down to the tree line on the 
other side. There he cut himself a new 
bow, fetched more arrow wood, and pre- 
pared to rejoin his friends. 

It was late summer or autumn—evi- 
denced by the sloeberry, which was then in 
season—and a sudden storm and drop in 
temperature while the Iceman was cross- 
ing the crest may have forced him to take 
refuge in a basin 3 m to 5 m (10 ft. to 16 ft.) 
deep, ridged on both sides. There he died. 
Writing in last week’s issue of Science, a 
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team of experts suggested that the Iceman 
“was in a state of exhaustion perhaps as a 
consequence of adverse weather condi- 
tions. He therefore may have lain down . 
fallen asleep and frozen to death.” 

While the Iceman lay exposed, a bird 
might have torn the small hole found on 
the back of his head, but a heavy snowfall 
soon covered the body, protecting it from 
further depredation. Soon the glacier 
moved in, flowing over the basin. “We 
know that if he had been trapped in the 
glacier,” says glaciologist Gerhard Markl, 
“the body and the implements would have 
been ground up beyond recognition. When 
we recover bodies from a glacier, we often 
find a leg here, an arm there.’ 

Safely tucked away in a deep “pool” in 
the glacial stream, protected from cur- 
rents and preserved by the frigid —6°C 
temperature, the Iceman lay undisturbed 
for more than 53 centuries. And centuries 
more might have passed before he was dis- 
covered were it not for a foehn that last 
year delivered tons of North African des- 
ert sand to the Alpine ridges. “This is a 
common phenomenon,” explains climatol 
ogist Dreiseitel, “but in 1991 it coincided 
with a winter that produced little snow, 
and the coating of sand increased the rate 
of melt on the high peaks.” All over the 
Alps that summer, glaciers retreated—in- 
cluding Similaun. Even then, it was only 
by chance that the world learned of the 
Iceman. “By the end of September,” says 
Spindler, “he would have been buried un- 
der a half-meter of snow. Most probably, 
he would have remained in his glacial 
grave for at least another hundred years.” 


THE CUSTODY CONUNDRUM 


On Oct. 2, 1991, an Austro-Italian sur- 
veying team determined that the find was 
92.6 m (101 yds.) inside Italian soil, name- 
ly the autonomous region of South Tyrol 
The result has been a custody battle every 
bit as absurd as the bungled recovery ef- 
fort. “Rome was ready to demand the body 
back immediately,” explains a South 'Ty- 
rolean scientist. “It was then that we in 
South Tyrol pointed out that this province 
has authority over its own culture and pat- 
rimony.” Innsbruck, of course, wanted to 
keep the celebrated corpse. 

Last February a deal was struck re- 
quiring the University of Innsbruck to re- 
turn the Iceman to South Tyrol no later 
than Sept. 19, 1994—three years from the 
discovery date. In an act of goodwill, the 
Innsbruck team last month marked the 
first anniversary of the discovery with a 
motorcade that carried the first edition of 
Der Mann im Kis, a 464-page scientific 
tome, to Bolzano, South Tyrol’s capital 

With less than two years to go, Inns- 
bruck scientists are hoping to conduct as 
much research as possible, while strug- 
gling with the costs of the Iceman’s up- 
keep—$10,000 a month. To help cover 
these expenses, they are charging high 
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fees for photo opportunities and using 
profits from book sales and lecture tours. 
Rome hasn't made the research effort any 
easier. Authorities there, furious over the 
Iceman’s mismanaged recovery, declared 
that the mummy is the archaeological 
equivalent of “a Leonardo” and warned 
that it should not be damaged “in any 
way.” When Innsbruck sent out the snip- 
pets of flesh “no larger than a sweetening 
tablet” for carbon dating by experts at Ox- 
ford and in Zurich, the Italian government 
threatened legal action. 

The bickering has seriously delayed 
examination of the Iceman’s internal or- 
gans and analysis of his pna, tests that 
could shed light on his diet, immune sys- 
tem and cause of death, and even help 
identify his closest living descendants. 
Innsbruck University anatomist Werner 
Platzer feels frustrated and bewildered: 
“The Italian ministry has told us that we 
are not allowed to destroy a bit of the 
body,” he complains. On the other hand, 
“they say that if no research is carried 
out, the body must go to Rome for re- 
search purposes.” As head of the anatom- 
ical-research project, Platzer has decided 
to ignore Rome's objection. This month 
he will begin doling out minuscule bits of 
the Iceman for analysis by experts in 
many nations. “This find is for scientists 
all over the world,” he argues. “‘It is ridic- 
ulous to say this is an Italian or an Austri- 
an matter.” 

The Iceman’s appeal is universal. Aus- 
trians have fondly nicknamed him “Oetzi” 
(after the Oetztaler Alps). Thousands of 
people worldwide have written to express 
their interest or profess kinship. Some 
claim to have communicated with him, 
while several women, unaware of the Ice- 
man’s castration, have volunteered to be 
impregnated with his sperm. In South Ty- 
rol, a small tourist industry, replete with 
T shirts, pamphlets and escorted hikes to 
the recovery site, is already flourishing. 
And proud provincial officials are plan- 
ning to build a museum around the Ice- 
man and display him in some sort of re- 
frigerated showcase. 

Scientists are appalled. An Iceman 
museum in picturesque South Tyrol 
would doubtless be a hit, but most experts 
believe it would be a mistake to display 
anything but a replica of the mummy. Dis- 
playing the body, Platzer says, would be 
undignified, and “we don’t think it could 
tolerate those conditions.” In fact, the Ice- 
man’s present custodians are worried 
that even their best efforts cannot indefi- 
nitely preserve the world’s most extraor- 
dinary time traveler. Full-scale research 
had better proceed apace. What a sad iro- 
ny it would be if, after waiting more than 
53 centuries to come to light, the Iceman 
and his ancient secrets would be lost to 
human folly and politics —Reported by 
William Rademaekers/Innsbruck and Rhea 
Schoenthal/Bonn 
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VARNA (Bulgaria) 
Prehistoric Balkan 
metalworkers made tools 
of lead, copper and iron, 
and crafted spectacular 
ornaments. This high 
priest's grave held 1,011 
gold objects. 


CARNAC (France) 

Predecessors of the Celts probably used 
this complex of standing stones in 
Brittany for astronomical observations. 





KOSTER (U.S.) 

The 150 or so people 
who lived at the Illinois 
site where this dart 
point was found had just 
begun to plant crops. 














CHINCHORRO CULTURE (Chile) 
Skilled fishermen and savvy hunters, 
the Chinchorro perfected elaborate 
mummification techniques, then cared 
for the mummies, which had clay masks. 


TIME Graphic by Joo Lertola 


IN 3300 B.C. 


In the Iceman’s day, Europe was a quiet agricultural 
backwater. The action was in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
where civilization was beginning to flourish. 
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By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





HINK OF THE ICEMAN AS A SORT OF 

prehistoric Daniel Boone: a leath- 

er-clad outdoorsman, equipped 

with the Stone Age equivalent ofa 

bowie knife and plenty of moun- 

tain know-how. Now imagine the 
reception the roughhewn pioneer might 
have got if he had shown up, coonskin cap 
and all, to greet the erudite Thomas Jeffer- 
son at Philadelphia’s Second Continental 
Congress—or if he had strode into the ele- 
gant court of Louis XV to mingle with the 
bewigged nobles of France. 

That sort of culture clash—mountain 
man meets high society—would have hap- 
pened had Iceman ventured to meet his 
contemporaries on other continents. 
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NUBIA (North Africa) 

A black civilization, 
Egypt's trading partner 
and rival was coalescing 
into a centralized state; 
it produced fine 
stonework like this 
incense burner. 


While the Alpine mountaineer and his 
people were foraging for berries and per- 
haps herding sheep or cattle, the Sumeri- 
ans in what is now Iraq were already liv- 
ing in cities, drinking beer, keeping time 
with a primitive clock and transporting 
goods with their new invention: the 
wheel. Furthermore, they could record 
these deeds in the world’s first written 
language. Along the Lower Nile, Egyp- 
tians were beginning to construct monu- 
mental buildings and decorate stone pal- 
ettes and other objects with hieroglyphs; 
craftsmen worked skillfully with copper | 
and silver. In China and Mesopotamia 
merchants were keeping track of their 
accounts with primitive numbering sys- 
tems. In the southwestern Pacific, island- 
ers were sailing double-hulled canoes, 





BANPO (China) 
Along the Yellow River, the 

Yangshao people built villages 
with communal kilns and huts 
of mud and timber (shown ina 
modern reconstruction). 


JUDEAN DESERT 
(Israel) 

The mysterious, 
peace-loving 


metalwork, 
practiced surgery 
and cultivated 
high-yield crops. 


MESOPOTAMIA (Iraq) 
The ziggurat, a combined temple 
and granery, was the heart of 


contemporary reliefs recorded 
banquets and beer drinking. 





AUSTRALIA 
In the iceman's day, 
aborigines began 

domesticating dogs 
and making spears 
much like those in 
use this century. 


having mastered the rudiments of off- 
shore navigation. 

By the Iceman’s day, much of the 
world had made the transition from Paleo- 
lithic to Neolithic society—from the Old to 
the Late Stone Age—a change that Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt prehistorian Jens Lining 
calls “the revolutionary event in human 
history.” It marked the transition from 
subsistence hunting and gathering to agri- 
culture and the domestication of animals; 


the stockpiling of food; extensive use of 


copper; the manufacture of increasingly 
sophisticated tools and pottery. A depend- 


| able food supply in turn led toa population 


explosion: by about 4000 B.C, there were 
an estimated 86.5 million people on earth, 
about eight times as many as there had 
been 2,000 years earlier. 


Chalcolithic people 
created fine copper 


Uruk, one of the world’s first cities; 






















But like all other major upheavals in 
human society, including the Industrial 
Revolution, the Neolithic period arrived in 
different places at different times. The Ice- 
man and his European brethren were 
hardly at the forefront of civilization. 


EUROPE 


By 3300 B.C., Europe was already relative- 
ly crowded. Farm villages had spread 
from the fertile plains and river valleys of 
Central Europe toward northern Germany 
and Denmark, and south to the foothills of 
the Alps. Herdsmen like the Iceman, on 
the lookout for new pastures, began to 
move to higher ground. On the rims of 
lakes and marshes, settlers built wooden 
homes, some on stilts, and cultivated bar- 
ley and peas. Communities of 50 to 200 
people dotted the shores of Lake Con- 
stance and a number of Swiss lakes, with 
central buildings for social functions. 
These villagers evidently traveled across 
the Alps; parsley and peppermint from the 
Mediterranean region have been found in 
some of their Neolithic dwellings. In ex- 
change, they may have offered daintily 
fashioned white stone “pearls” of Alpine 
limestone, which have shown up in neigh- 
boring regions. 

Down in the lowlands of France and 
Germany, the inhabitants’ spiritual and 
social life was sufficiently developed so 
that they indulged in such time-consum- 
ing projects as the construction of burial 
mounds and complexes of standing 
stones. Some 500 years before Stone- 
henge, predecessors of the Celts near Loc- 
mariaquer in Brittany may have used the 
385-ton stone Grand Menhir, now toppled 
and broken, for astronomical observa- 
tions. The neatly aligned rows of standing 
stones at nearby Carnac may have served 
a similar purpose. Civil engineering exist- 
ed around this time as well: researchers 
have found remnants of 5,000-year-old 
wooden trackways, used as roads through 
the marshes of southwestern England. 

On the Continent's southern flank, vil- 
lages on the Aegean islands were busily 
trading olive oil, wine and pottery with the 
Greek mainland and Crete. In Crete fash- 
ionable women sported ankle-length 
dresses, with necklines low enough to 
make Madonna blush. (The art of weaving 
originated more than a millennium earli- 
er.) And in the Balkans metallurgists were 
hard at work crafting elaborate tools of 
lead, copper and iron and spectacular or- 
naments of gold. 


MIDDLE AND NEAR EAST 


While the Neolithic period was just flower- 
ing in Europe, it had long since come and 
gone in the Middle and Near East, and a 
transitional epoch, known as the Chalco- 
lithic (copper and stone) period was ap- 
proaching its zenith. The first Chalcolithic 
culture appeared suddenly—and mysteri- 
ously—in the Near East in about 4000 B.C. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 
SUMERIANS 


had already 
invented 

Nau lanirearctive meats 
wheel, and 
adopted the 
custom of 
throwing spilled 
salt over the 
shoulder to 
ward off 

bad luck 


and quickly spread toward 
the Indus River basin and 
the Mediterranean. 

In Mesopotamia the 
fertile land between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the 
Chalcolithic people were 
building the first large 
city-states—Uruk, Ur and Eridu Larsa—in 
what is now southern Iraq. All grew to be 
thriving and fiercely competitive commer- 
cial centers. City life was centered around 
a ziggurat, or temple, that served as both a 
place of worship and a storehouse for sur- 
plus food. For the first time people were 
divided into several distinct social classes 
according to status and occupation. 

In the surrounding countryside, newly 
developed irrigation systems nourished 
the barley, wheat, flax and other crops 
that fed the growing cities. Period draw- 
ings from Sumer, part of Mesopotamia, 
provide the earliest known evidence of 
wheels—essentially wooden planks round- 
ed at the ends and fitted together in a cir- 
cle—which were used on ox-drawn carts 
and, later, chariots. Sailing ships em- 
barked on distant trading missions. By 
3000 B.C., the world’s first written lan- 
guage, cuneiform, had appeared on small 
clay tablets, replacing the strings of 
marked clay tokens that merchants had 
previously used to keep track of their 
transactions. And at least one familiar su- 
perstition was established: when the Su- 
merians spilled salt, they would throw a 
pinch over one shoulder to ward off bad 
luck. 

As transportation improved, thanks 
to the wheel, sailing ships and the domes- 
tication of donkeys, connections between 
far-flung villages and towns expanded 
dramatically. A flourishing international 
trade developed in copper ore, gold, ivory, 
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grain, olive oil, wine and other wares. Ex- 
plains anthropologist Brian Fagan of the 
University of California at Santa Barbara: 
“This was the beginning of a global 
economy.” 

One of Mesopotamia’s trading partners 
was the Chalcolithic people in what is now 
Israel—a peaceful group who built houses 
of stone and planned their towns and 
streets in an orderly fashion. “They had 
excellent knowledge of animal behavior 
and of botany,” says Israeli botanist Daniel 
Zohary, and had managed to domesticate 
and improve wild grapes, olives, dates and 
figs, which they traded throughout the re- 
gion. Their elaborately designed churns 
were used to make a kind of yogurt and 
possibly for brewing beer. 

Chalcolithic smiths had determined 
that naturally occurring arsenic-laced 
copper was shinier and 
easier to work than the 
unalloyed metal. The dis- 
covery contributed to the 
extraordinary beauty of 
their ceremonial objects, 
if; jewelry and vessels, ex- 

emplified by the Judean 
: desert treasures—a cache 
+ of objects found in a cave 

in 1961. “Their art was 
versatile, so beautiful, so 
different from anything 
that came before or af- 
ter,” says Miriam Tadmor, senior curator 
at Jerusalem's Israel Museum. Indeed, in 
the opinion of her colleague Osnat Misch, 
“the culture of the later Bronze Age was 
inferior aesthetically.” 


AFRICA 


Northern Africa was a somewhat wetter 
place five millenniums ago, and the land 
was fertile in a broad swath on either 
side of the Nile. Many Egyptians still lived 
in huts made of papyrus or mud; raised 
wheat, barley and livestock; and paid 
homage to the local chiefs. Within just a 
few hundred years the Pharaoh Narmer 
would forge the entire area into the great 
Egyptian Empire. But recent scholarship 
shows that local chiefdoms were already 
coalescing into larger kingdoms, as they 
were in the neighboring land of Nubia, 
just upriver. As in Europe, a stable food 
supply created a population boom and 
with it the need for a more centralized 
government. 

The lives of Egyptians were closely 
tied to the Nile’s annual flood cycle, and 
they were acutely aware of its influence 
on agriculture. They erected huge mono- 
lithic statues representing the god Min— 
who symbolized fertility and the har- 
vest—and period tombs inevitably contain 
pottery, jars of wine and beer or platters 
of food. People were often buried with 
items related to their occupation: hunters 
with spearheads, political leaders with 
symbols of office. 


BOL INNVID 


Some scholars believe that during this 
period Egyptian flintworking techniques 
reached a level that was never surpassed. 
Like the Sumerians to the east, the Egyp- 
tians developed a writing system, though 
their hieroglyphs were pictorial rather 
than sound-based. They also invented ru- 
dimentary arithmetic and accounting sys- 
tems. “It was a simple culture compared 
to what came later,” says Kent Weeks, an 
Egyptologist at American University in 
Cairo. “But the quality of the work and va- 
riety of raw materials show it was in fact a 
fairly complex and sophisticated society.” 

The Egyptians were far ahead of any- 
one else in Africa, but the 4th millennium 
B.C. was a crucial time for the rest of the 
continent as well. The climate started to 
get progressively dryer, and the Sahara 
expanded into a vast desert. Nomadic 
tribes that herded cattle, sheep and goats 
on the fringes of the Sahara and the Sahel 
and in the Sudan were forced southward 
to the Central African savannas, where 
they gradually displaced hunter-gatherers 
who had dominated the area for thou- 
sands of years. Only in southern Africa, 
where farming was difficult, did the Stone 
Age hunter-gatherers and fishermen con- 
tinue to hold their own. In caves and rock 
shelters of the Kalahari, remote ancestors 
of the San (Bushmen) left their mark in 
the form of magnificent paintings of ani- 
mals and hunting scenes. 


ASIA 

Like the rest of the world, Central Asia 
and East Asia were experiencing a popula- 
tion boom, though the great Bronze Age 
civilizations of India, Japan and China 
were at least a millennium away. Nomadic 
hunters and fishermen appeared for the 
first time along the shores of the Caspian 
and Aral seas and Lake Baikal. On the Ira- 
nian plateau, farmed since at least the 6th 
millennium B.C., people lived in houses of 
sun-dried brick, while craftsmen in the 
city of Anau used the potter's wheel to 
turn out elaborately shaped and painted 
clay vessels. These prehistoric Persians 
carried on trade with small villages in 
what is now northern Pakistan. 

The ancestors of the Chinese had be- 
gun farming along the Yellow River in 
the north as early as 7000 B.C. Excava- 
tions at Banpo and other sites show that 
by the Iceman’s day, farmers of the Yang- 
shao culture were living in semi- 
underground circular huts built of mud 
and timbers on terraces overlooking the 
water. Communities were divided into 
living areas; large kilns, which turned 
out distinctive painted pottery; and ceme- 
teries. The Yangshao buried goods with 
their dead, indicating a belief in the after- 
life, but the homogeneity of the buried ob- 
jects suggests that social classes had not 
yet appeared. Like the other principal 
culture of that region and time, Known as 





the Longshan, the Yangshao kept pigs, | 
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OCEAN-FARING 
TRADERS 

in the South 
Pacific used 
double-hulled 
canoes and 
navigational 


know-how to 


transport 
food, obsidian 
and pottery 
from island 
to island 





sheep, chicken, buffalo and oxen, and 
used finely crafted tools made from 
stone, bone and wood. 


AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA 


Superficially, at least, the Aboriginal peo- 
ple of Australia would have struck the Al- 
pine Iceman as primitive. Their stone 
tools in 3300 B.C. were hardly different 
from those used in past millenniums and, 
for that matter, in millenniums to come, 
right up to the 20th century. Yet the Ab- 
origines were ingeniously adapted to their 
environment, and around Iceman’s time 
they took two important steps forward. 
The first was the semidomestication of 
dingoes, wild dogs introduced from Asia 
and employed mostly as social compan- 
ions. Archaeologist Josephine Flood be- 
lieves that the dogs served as an object of 
affection and a child substitute in a society 
that killed babies it could not afford to feed 
(the dogs foraged for themselves; they 
were probably also used for hunting). The 
second, and more profound, break- 
through: for the first time, Australian Ab- 
origines mounted stone points onto shafts 
to form spears, 

On the nearby islands of the South Pa- 
cific, by contrast, enterprising natives of 
the New Guinea highlands were clearing 
forests and using irrigation to cultivate 
yams, bananas and taro root. Coastal peo- 
ple were developing double-hulled ocean- 
going canoes and mastering the rudi- 
ments of navigation, which led to an 
explosion of interisland trade. The domi- 
nant traders, peoples known to archaeolo- 
gists as the Lapita, who lived in the Bis- 
marck archipelago, did a booming 
commerce in food, obsidian, seashells and 
elaborately stamped pottery from island to 
island, eventually venturing as far away as 
Fijiand Tonga. 
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THE AMERICAS 


By some 12,000 years ago, toward the end 
of the last Ice Age, small bands of Asian 
nomads began to cross the dry land bridge 
that spanned what is now the Bering 
Strait, between Siberia and Alaska. The 
migrations continued intermittently, and 
when melting ice flooded the land bridge, 
they stopped. These were the ancestors of 
the Sioux, Cherokee, Maya, Aztecs and all 
other Native Americans, and when they 
first arrived, they were hunter-gatherers 
like their Asian cousins. 

North American native cultures 
showed enormous diversity by 3300 B.C. 
Among the oldest village sites ever found 
is the Koster settlement, in the Illinois 
River Valley. Villagers there were barely 
beginning to cultivate wild plants, relying 
mostly on nuts, grasses, fish, deer and 
migrating waterfowl, while people across 
Europe, Africa and Asia were already ac- 
complished farmers. But elsewhere in the 
U.S. Midwest, populations of hunter-gath- 
erers had staked out territories and built 
an extensive trading network that dealt 
in copper, hematite, seashells, jasper and 
other minerals. Fishing societies along 
the Pacific Coast were also becoming 
more complex, as natives took to the sea 
to hunt seals, whales and other marine 
mammals. 

Society was also growing more com- 
plex in Mexico and Central America, but it 
was at its most elaborate in parts of South 
America. Settlers in the Ayacucho region 
of the Andes had domesticated guinea pigs 
and llamas by the time Iceman lived, and 
farmed potatoes, squash, beans and corn. 
Along the coastal desert of what is now 
northern Chile, the Chinchorro used wov- 
en fishing nets and hooks made of cactus 
thorns, shell and bone to harvest a rich 
diet from the sea. The Chinchorro, who 
were savvy hunters, developed elaborate 
mummification techniques some 2,500 
years before the Egyptians, probably as a 
sacrament in ancestor worship. After re- 
moving internal organs and drying the ca- 
davers, they stuffed the remains with 
feathers, grass, shell, wool and earth. 
Then the bodies were covered with clay, 
fitted out with wigs and propped up in 
family-like groups. The Chinchorro then 
took care of their mummies, judging by ev- 
idence of frequent repairs. 


Eventually, the Iceman’s region and 
the rest of Europe would catch up with 
other parts of the world. By 500 B.C., 
flourishing civilizations had sprung up 
in Greece, then Rome, and soon spread 
throughout the Continent. But back when 
he was plodding through the Alpine 
passes, the concept of a Eurocentric view 
of civilization would have been laughable, 
especially to the sophisticated societ- 
ies that were thriving in Africa and Asia. 

—Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New York and 
Marlin Levin/Jerusalem, with other bureaus 
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Danger Overhead 


Two Swedish studies provide the best evidence so far 
of a link between electricity and cancer 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





AN POWER LINES CAUSE CANCER? 

Numerous reports in the popular 

press have blared out warnings. 

Frightened citizens have aban- 
doned homes located close to high-tension 
wires; others have gone to court to keep 
the lines away. The reason for the hyste- 
ria: a growing number of scientific studies 
suggest that the risk of leukemia and oth- 
er malignancies rises with exposure to 
electromagnetic fields, which are generat- 
ed in varying degrees by all electrical de- 
vices from high-voltage power lines to 
hair dryers. 

Until now the studies have been ambig- 
uous. Some have found an association with 
brain cancer but not leukemia in children. 
Others have detected just the oppo- 
site. In addition, the link to cancer 
appears stronger when the electro- 
magnetic field is estimated by re- 
searchers and disappears when it is 
measured by instruments. 

This fog may finally start to 
clear because of two studies done in 
Sweden. The first, led by epidemiol- 
ogists Maria Feychting and Anders 
Ahlbom of Stockholm’s Karolinska 
Institute, looked at everyone who 
lived within 300 m (328 yd.) of a 
high-tension line in Sweden from 
1960 to '85. Although the investiga- 
tors could find no evidence of an in- 
creased cancer threat for adults, 
they did detect a higher risk of leu- 
kemia in children. The second 
study, led by Birgitta Floderus of 
Sweden's National Institute of Oc- 
cupational Health, linked on-the-job 
exposure to electromagnetic fields 
and leukemia in workingmen. 

Although the research does not 
prove cause and effect, it shows an 
unmistakable correlation between 
the degree of exposure and the risk 
of childhood leukemia. “From a re- 
search point of view, they add sig- 
nificant information,” says Stan 
Sussman, manager of electromag- 
netic-field studies for the Electric 
Power Research Institute, a Cali- 
fornia-based organization funded 
by utility companies. “It is becom- 


LEUKEMIA RISK? A web of high 
voltage in California 
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ing more and more likely that there is 
something associated with living near 
high-power lines, especially for childhood 
leukemia.” 

The results have prompted Sweden’s 
government to consider whether new reg- 
ulations are needed. A task force will look 
at the concentration of schools and day- 
care centers close to power lines. Accord- 
ing to Microwave News, a U.S. publication 
that covers the field in depth, this is the 
first time a national government has ac- 
knowledged the link. 

What makes the Karolinska study par- 
ticularly significant is the thoroughness of 
its design. The investigation encompassed 
nearly 500,000 people. By restricting their 
analysis to high-power transmission lines, 
the researchers could easily calculate the 
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field strength for each household studied 
and be assured that the lines were the 
dominant source of electromagnetic radia- 
tion. Since field strength drops off dramat- 
ically with distance and all the houses 
were in the same corridor, investigators 
could also be fairly certain that the only 
| difference between exposed and unex- 
| posed homes was proximity to the lines, 
not other environmental factors. 

One of the most telling results was that 
the cancer risk grew in proportion to the 
strength of the electromagnetic field. Chil- 
dren with constant exposure to the weak- 
est fields, calculated at less than 1 milli- 
gauss (about the same that a coffee maker 
generates when it is brewing), had the 
lowest incidence of cancer. Those exposed 
to fields of 2 milligauss showed a threefold 
increase in their risk, while children ex- 
posed to 3 milligauss showed a fourfold in- 
crease in the risk of leukemia. Such a clear 
progression makes it difficult to argue 
that factors other than exposure to the 
electromagnetic field were responsible for 
the extra cases of leukemia. 

However, the report does have some 
weaknesses. Childhood cancer is so rare 
that even such a large study was able to 
uncover only 142 cases. In the highest ex- 
posure groups, the calculation for leuke- 
mia risk was based on as few as 
seven cases. In addition, the 
Swedes found no increase in malig- 
nancies of the brain. “Up to this 
point the evidence had been strong- 
er for brain tumors,” says David 
Savitz, an epidemiologist at the 
University of North Carolina. 

The second study looked at 
1,632 men in central Sweden, 511 
of whom had contracted leukemia 
or brain tumors. Adjusting for ex- 
posures to various other environ- 
mental factors, the researchers 
concluded that, compared with the 
other men, more of the leukemia 
patients had occupational expo- 
sures to electromagnetic radiation. 

“I think it will take a long time 
before we have final proof,” Maria 
Feychting says. But even if the link 
holds up, she notes, people should 
not panic: “The risk for leukemia is 
very small—1 out of 20,000 children 
a year.” Reacting too hastily to sci- 
entific findings can in itself be haz- 
ardous to one's health. Witness the 
realization that more people may be 
exposed to asbestos during its re- 
moval than if it is merely encased. 
As for electromagnetic radiation, 
prudence would suggest that the 
ideal location for a new day-care 
center is not next to city power 
lines. For families, it might make 
more sense simply to shift a child’s 
bed away from a power line rather 
than move the house. —With reporting 
by Ulla Plon/Copenhagen 
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Fatherly 


God 


Catholic bishops are ready to raise a ruckus over 
pending revisions in the Mass 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 





HILE POPES AND PRIESTS 

come and go, for ordinary 

Catholics the Mass remains 

the heart of spiritual stability. 

To many, the Second Vatican 

Council's 1963 decision to allow the Mass 

in common languages instead of Latin only 

rattled the foundations of the faith. Now an 

aftershock is about to hit Catholics in Eng- 

lish-speaking countries. As a revision of 

the English Mass makes the rounds of bish- 

ops, a conservative group led by Roger Car- 

dinal Mahony, 56, of Los Angeles, is already 

shooting down the proposed changes. 

Their complaint: the translation diminish- 

es the Fatherhood of God, as well as the 

role of Mary and the priesthood, and makes 

needless alterations in the Lord’s Prayer 
and other familiar texts. 

The most contentious issue is the use of 
gender-neutral language. The translators 
render the Latin fratres as “brothers and 
sisters” and drop “man” when referring to 
the human race. (Already, the Vatican is al- 
lowing Masses in the U.S. to proclaim that 
Christ died “for all” rather than “all men.”) 
They also stretch to avoid male pronouns re- 
ferring to God, and sometimes delete “Son 
of God” as a designation for Jesus Christ. 
Mahony is especially adamant that all refer- 
ences to God as Father be retained. The 
problem is that the 1974 English translation 
often uses Father even where Pater does not 
occur in the Latin text. Cincinnati's 
Archbishop Daniel Pilarezyk, who 
chairs the bishops’ board supervis- 
ing the translation, contends that in 
the standard new Mass there are 
only four cases where Pater is not 
translated as Father. 

Mahony also argues that the 
Lord’s Prayer should not be al- 
tered lightly. “Ever since Vatican 
Il, we have heard, ‘Please, please 
don’t start tampering with our 
prayers again.’ We certainly 
should not do it without very wide 
consultation.”’ One apparent con- 
cern is that the faithful will be up- 
set by shifting to “sins” rather 
than “trespasses,” and “save us 
from the time of trial” instead of 
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Protester Mahony: “seriously flawed” 


“lead us not into temptation.” Mahony 
says that when deeply ingrained liturgical 
phrases are dropped, “you have not just 
made a translation change—you have now 
made it impossible for generations to pray 
together.” The Cardinal also demands 
that Mary’s Latin title, “Mother of God” be 
added in a Eucharistic prayer where it had 
been removed in the 1974 Mass, and be- 
lieves the priesthood is undermined by 
changing a prayer for “all the clergy” to 
“all whom you call to your service.” 

The new translation is the work of ex- 
perts on the International Commission on 
English in the Liturgy, which was estab- 
lished by the bishops of 11 English-speak- 
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PROPOSED REVISION 


... By more faithful 
prayer and works of 
charity and through 
our celebrating the 
mysteries by which 


we shall be led to the 
fullness of grace 
as your sons and 








ing nations. Sister Kathleen Hughes, act- 
ing dean of Chicago's Catholic Theological 
Union, says that when she chaired a com- 
mission subcommittee, “we never told the 
authors they could not use Father, be- 
cause that was Jesus’ privileged name for 
God. But we said, Try to use a variety of 
metaphors for God to capture a broader 
and broader understanding.” John Page, 
the commission’s executive secretary, 
says that “our hope was not to eliminate 
words like Father and Son but to use them 
a little less, to find other titles and new 
ways of praying to God.” 

Jesuit Joseph Fessio, publisher of Ig- 
natius Press and Catholic World Report, 
remarks that fellow conservatives have 
worried for years about “revisionist pres- 
sure groups operating on the new English 
translation for their own ends.” When the 
Vatican first gave permission in 1963, par- 
ishes clamored for rituals in English. Its 
pedestrian style aside, the current English 
Mass was prepared before liturgists began 
to champion gender-inclusive language. 

After working on the new translation 
since 1982, the liturgical commission sent 
bishops a 154-page booklet of proposals 
last April, asking them to respond by June 
1. Mahony missed that snap deadline, but 
in July he sent eight pages of complaints to 
Archbishop Pilarezyk. Mahony dispatched 
copies of his broadside to Vatican officials 
and several dozen like-minded bishops. 

In the letter, which Time has obtained 
from church sources in the western U.S., 
Mahony stated that he was ‘‘quite 
alarmed” over the prospect of a “seriously 
flawed” Mass. The occasional improve- 
ments, he said, are overshadowed by 
“many questionable poor translations and 
outright changes in meaning.” He charged 
that the anonymous revisers were sup- 
posed to simply re-translate the Latin but 
strayed “far beyond” their mandate by al- 
tering rubrics and even theology. 

Mahony wants a special conference 
where 30 to 40 bishops can review what 
he calls “problem sections.” Without 
such surgery, opponents imply, the new 
Mass may fail to win the necessary ap- 
proval from the bishops confer- 
ences in English-speaking na- 
tions—and the Vatican, which 
must also give its blessing. Ma- 
hony’s conservatism is in tune 
with headquarters, and Rome 
would doubtless be relieved if he 
and his allies succeed in their re- 
sistance. ‘These gender-sensi- 
tive issues always seem to start 
in the U.S., but the U.S. does not 
represent the entire church,” 
says a Vatican official—a view 
that may say more about the 
masculine insularity of the Holy 
See than about the merits of the 





proposed changes. —Reported by 
Ann Blackman/Washington and Jordan 
Bonfante/Los Angeles 
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Bringing Folk Back Home 


An all-star tribute to 

Bob Dylan and a raft of 
albums invoke the genre’s 
wild, enduring spirit 


By JAY COCKS 


ND SPEAKING OF FOLK MUSIC... 
Well, we weren't, were we? Does 
anyone? Outside of Birkenstock 
dealerships, natural-food mar- 
kets and the occasional bold bookseller 
who might risk putting a copy of Bound for 
Glory on the counter next to Vox, folk mu- 
sic—both traditional and the highly modi- 
fied and individualized form practiced in 
the ‘60s—has tumbled from the pop cul- 
ture jet stream and gone to earth some- 
where in the deep woods of nostalgia 

Until now. Until last Friday night in 
New York City, when a dazzling group of 
contemporaries, from Neil Young to 
George Harrison, from Eric Clapton to Ste- 
vie Wonder, took the stage at Madison 
Square Garden and paid joyous tribute to 
the music of Bob Dylan. The concert, which 
lasted well over three hours, was a loose- 
limbed, dynamic show that didn’t waste a 
second on sentiment or nostalgia. Instead, 
with Bob himself leading the pack, it trip- 
hammered through the Dylan songbook, 
setting free the wild spirit of some of the 
best tunes written in the past 30 years. 

The concert began in overdrive and 
ended out in the ionosphere, with all the 
performers joining for a resounding 
Knockin’ on Heaven's Door. \f the occasion 
for the show remained a little undefined, 
the concert itself turned out to be a cap- 
stone of pop culture: one of the first rock 
concerts ever whose importance was not 
in signaling a change in music but in re- 
routing it and reconfirming the righteous- 
ness of a whole direction 

Pragmatically, the concert set up and 
launched Dylan’s new album, his 38th, 
Good as I Been to You, which will be re- 
leased by Columbia on Nov. 3. It’s one of 
the best things he has ever done. And it is, 
entirely, a collection of classic folk songs, 
with a little blues done solo by Dylan with 
acoustic guitar and harmonica. It’s a brac- 
ing shot of unadorned, passionate music. 
He hasn't recorded an album like this 
since his debut, released in 1962. So the 
circle will be unbroken, by and by 

Unbroken, but enlarged. Neil Young also 
has a record due out at the end of the 
month, a supple set of 10 ravishing songs 
called Harvest Moon (Reprise) that returns 





Dylan at the Garden and some friends: Wood, Harrison, McGuinn, Petty and Young 


to the softer, folk-accented vein of earlier 
hits like Harvest. Lucinda Williams shows a 
bluesy heart and a folk spirit in her recent 
Sweet Old World (Chameleon/Elektra), and 
an intrepid small record company in New 
Jersey called Bar/None has a real comer in 
Freedy Johnson. His album, titled Can You 
Fly, features the idiosyncratic singer-song- 
writer stalking his own subconscious, 
sounding like a cross between Hank Wil- 
liams (on The Mortician’s Daughter) and a 
skid-row Springsteen (on We Will Shine) 
John Prine had a wonderful new album a 
few months back, 7he Missing Years (Oh 
Boy), and Luka Bloom’s 7'he Acoustic Motor- 
bike (Reprise) is like Céline in high spirits. 
It’s all enough to make you believe that that 
staple of music-biz resurrection, the folk re- 
vival, is coming around again. 

The Dylan record and concert, with all 
the attendant attention and ancillary ac- 
tivity from other performers, are not any- 
thing so focused—or, perhaps, so fleeting 
as a revival. They are, however, a clear re- 
vivification and a reminder of the continu- 
ing pertinence of the genre. All folk needs 
is an occasional jump start to bring it back 
home, and who better to do that than 
someone who has already altered the mu- 
sic’s course, and its form, forever 

Good as I Been to You may hark back, in 
style, to Dylan’s debut album, but the per- 
formances have 30 years of rough roads and 
lively living to underscore them. His ver- 
sion of Stephen Foster’s Hard Times Come 
Again No More has a lifetime's impacted 
melancholy and sense of fragile hope. Simi- 
larly, Neil Young’s From Hank to Hendrix, 
about a man who measures all the seminal 
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events of his personal history against a pop 
panorama, has both a youthful brio and a 
hard-won autumnal perspective. 

Maybe folk had to age a little to seem 
fresh again. Certainly everyone on the Gar- 
den stage wore his years well, but the mu- 
sic—in the concert and on all these new rec- 
ords—sounds particularly pertinent. The 
gifted Loudon Wainright III lays down a 
raucous, respectful tune called 7alking 
New Bob Dylan on his fine album called 
History (Charisma). “You keep right on 
changin’ like you always do,” he sings to 
Dylan, “and what's best is the old stuff still 
all sounds new.” The thought could stand 
for the classic material on Good as / Been to 
You, as well as for Lucinda Williams’ blues, 
or Luka Bloom’s more introspective turns 

It might be the prospect of political 
change in the wind that helps make this 
new folk sound so bracing. “It’s the perfect 
music for these times,” as Neil Young says. 


Or maybe it’s the prevailing staleness of 


pop and the relentless assaults of rap. In 
any case, there is as much to celebrate in 
the sudden multiplicity of folk talent as 
there was at the Garden. Eddie Vedder and 
Mike McCready from Pearl Jam performed 
a ferocious version of Masters of War that 
demonstrated that the hardest rock has a 
strong and still vital folk lineage. Folk now 
can comfortably encompass the salty sensi- 
tivity and social speculation of Willie 
Nile’s Hard Times in America (Polaris) as 
well as the rap-inflected rage of the Native 
American activist John Trudell on AKA 
Grafitti Man (Ryko). It has a newer, wider 
compass, and, as ever, Bob Dylan is mag- 
netic north. a 
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Hans Smith has three ambitions: to teach 
environmental science, to heal a river and 
to involve a community. 

Salmon and steelhead trout used to 
thrive in Bear Creek, a tributary of the 
Rogue River in southwestern Oregon where 
“Earth Teacher” award winner Smith teaches 
biology at Crater High. His efforts with stu- 
dents and the community are helping to 
bring fish back to the river. 

“First we made log weirs to create pools,” 
he explains. “Then we cleaned the creek and 
built rock piles for protection.” The commu- 
nity helped by offering equipment, money 
and advice. Now the town is building a 
fish hatchery and an adjacent classroom. 


HEALING A RIVE 
IN OREGON 





“The lesson here,” says Smith, “is that 
when a community sees kids working for 
the environment, it pitches in too.” 

Smith began the Rogue Ecosystems 
Program, as it is called, five years ago with 
17 high school students; this fall the pro- 
gram has 88. For three hours every day 
they immerse themselves in math, sci- 
ence and social studies, all related to the 
Rogue ecosystem. 

“The environment is extremely impor- 
tant to people here, what with the logging 
and fishing industries,” says Smith. “This 
is an opportunity for them to understand 
its interconnections. And now the fish are 
on their way back.” 


Amway sponsors the Earth Teacher Awards with $90,000 in educational materials awarded to 
nine teachers nationwide who demonstrate environmental commitment through education. 
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WERE [TAKING THE “ 
ENVIRONMENT PERSONALLY. & 


Amway distributors have long been united We applaud these Amway distributors for ba 
by their entrepreneurial spirit. But more and their involvement. (Clockwise from left.) aS * 
more, they're sharing another concern— Barbara Dowe, Elfin Cove, AK; Dan Robbins, ui .s *, 
preserving our natural resources. And like Jackson, MI; and Thomas Anderson, ee 
wanting to own their own business, they're Southgate, MI. = 
doing something about it. As a recipient of the United Nations 


Barbara Dowe started an innovative Environment Programme Achievement 
dockside recycling center. Dan Robbins heads Award, Amway is proud to recognize others 
an effort to make the outdoors accessible for working to improve our environment. A 
everyone, regardless of physical limitations. commitment since Amway was 


And, Thomas Anderson serves on the founded in 1959. - 
Michigan Wildlife Habitat Foundation. 


And you thought you knew us. 


Amway and its two million independent distributors 
market hundreds of products and services in more 
than 50 countries and territories. For more 

information, call 1-800-544-7167. 
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Conservative Provocateur 








BIG BLOWHARD? 


Outrageous and impudent, right-wing multimedia motormouth Rush Limbaugh is 
the loudest noise in the crucial conversation America is now having with itself 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





RESIDENT BUSH, ON A VISIT TO 
America’s most popular radio 
show, addresses the host as 
“Russ.” Hillary Clinton, in a 
cheerful diatribe against the 

host, calls him “Lim-bough,” as in “Ow! 
That hurts!” William F. Buckley Jr. says it 
“Limbo"—a place a bit north of where 
many liberals would send this right-wing 
multimedia motormouth sensation. 

Say the name, with due basso-profun- 
do pomp, this way: Rush (as in rush to hear 
him while he’s hot) Limbaugh (as in awe). 

It should not be hard to pronounce; 
these days it is hard to avoid. Rush (friend 
and foe alike are on a first-name basis) 
talks about political and social issues for 
15 hours a week, and 13 million listeners 
tune in on 529 radio stations. He writes a 
book of his opinions—a $22 souvenir pro- 
gram, really, of the radio show—and it sits 
for weeks atop the New York 7imes best- 
seller list; with 1.1 million copies in print a 
month after its publication date, The Way 
Things Ought to Be is the hottest hard- 
cover nonfiction title since /acocca. Then 
he tries TV, and within a few weeks his 
late-night harangue is beating Whoopi 
Goldberg in the ratings and is up there 
with David Letterman and Arsenio Hall. 
These days, Rush is so busy that, as he la- 
mented on the radio recently, “I don’t even 
know what century I'm living in!” 

Oh, about the 35th B.C., those on the 
receiving end of his conservative cudgel 
would say. But then, Radio Free Limbaugh 
is designed to raise liberals’ dander quo- 
tient. Consider: a vote for Clinton-Gore is 
“a vote for socialism.” Rush has been on 
Slick Willie’s case all year, rejoicing in the 
early tales of infidelity, assiduously pro- 
moting this month’s mission-to-Moscow 
story. He loves to rag Democratic politi- 
cians: Ted Kennedy, of course, but also 
“former U.S. cadaver—ahem, Senator— 
Alan Cranston” or “Fort Worthless Jim 
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Wright, the former Sleazer of the House.” 
What about Perot’s 50¢ gas tax? “We 
could’ve gone ahead and let Saddam Hus- 
sein win and accomplished the same 
thing.” 

In one sense, the comet of Limbaugh's 
rise is the traditional American success 
story, rewritten for the Reagan-Bush era. 
Less than a decade ago, he was out of radio 
and out of work; he was fired from five 


| jobs, broke twice. Now he is rich and fam- 


ous; this June he was an overnight guest 
at the White House, and the President car- 
ried Limbaugh’s bag. His juicy fulmina- 
tions against “feminazis” (militant pro- 
abortionists), “commie libs” (pretty much 
anyone to the left of Archduke Ferdinand) 
and “environmentalist wackos” (tree hug- 
gers) have won him the admiration and 
courtship of many of the right people, and 
the anger and fear of many of the left peo- 
ple. What hot-blooded conservative could 
ask for anything more? “This show is not 
about what you think,” he often intones. 
“This show is about what | think.” Bom- 
bast away! 

With his convulsively entertaining 
style, Limbaugh is also the prime exem- 
plar of the crucial debate America is 
now having with itself, at the decibel 
level of a Metallica concert. What should 
the level of political discourse be in an 
election campaign, or on radio and TV, or 
at the office water cooler? At what point 
does comic exaggeration shade into slan- 
der? When everyone is shouting, is any- 
body listening? 

Rush is c-span, Comedy Central and 
the Nostalgia network all in one: 100% 
politics and 100% show biz. And in that 
he’s like nearly everyone else in public life. 
The “issues” in the Republican campaign 
are largely Hard Copy topics like adul- 
tery, dope smoking, draft dodging and po- 
litically correct itineraries for student va- 
cations. On The McLaughlin Group, the 
Studs of weekend round-table shows, pun- 
dits pretend to be pit bulls. On the late- 
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night talk shows opposite Limbaugh’s, co- 
medians pause in their mocking of Bush 
and Quayle to get serious for just a mo- 
ment, folks, and put in a plug for Clinton. 

Watch these statesmen in motley, 
clowns on the stump, and Limbaugh's 
mud track can look like the high road. He 
meets his own challenge—to inform and 
entertain—and those who don’t get it are 
always free to tune out. But even some 
righteous liberals are closet Rushophiles, 
because the man is so good at what he 
does. And knows it. And tells you, in a 
voice whose every syllable bespeaks a 25- 
year apprenticeship in radio oratory, with- 
out fear of repetition or contradiction. If 
vainglorious were two words, he'd fit both 
of them. He has an ego made for radio. 


ADIO IS THE LAST INTIMATE 

medium. For harried commut- 

ers and lonely homebodies, it is 
mouth-to-ear resuscitation, a 

voice crying in their wilder- 

ness. In the "30s, radio carried potent po- 
litical messages, from Franklin Roose- 
velt’s Fireside Chats to Fiorello La 
Guardia’s reading of the comics during a 
newspaper strike to Father Charles 
Coughlin’s charismatic hatemongering. 
Today that voice is still as personal as a 
conscience or a demon. Especially at mid- 
day, when the bass thud of a barroom rock 
band announces the arrival of Rush H. 
Limbaugh III, 41. “Ensconced in the Attila 
the Hun Chair at the Limbaugh Institute 
for Advanced Conservative Studies,” 
Rush is ready to turn the disparate Ameri- 
can radio audience into one big ear. “Turn 
it up, folks,” he commands. “Listen /oud.” 
You needn't bother; his personality is 

as loud and colorful as his neckties. But 
his audience does listen up, some of them 
in “Rush rooms’’—parts of restaurants 
where the show is piped in for the faithful. 
They'll talk back too, to offer either 
“mega-dittos” (indicating total agreement 


| with the host) or nega-dittos. “When he 


calms down and stops horsing around,” 
says erstwhile movie star Jane Russell, 


“he speaks common American sense, 
which we've been throwing into the toi- 
let.” Russell’s husband, the crusty Texan 
John Peoples, adds, “If bulls was mu- 
sic, he'd be a brass band. But I love him.” 
Norman Lear, the TV mogul and co- 
founder of the liberal group People for the 
American Way, is a fan, sort of. “Real pas- 
sion is at such a premium these days,” 
Lear says. “In the land of the sitting and 
reading dead, Limbaugh’s got passion, 
and thus he’s watchable.” To columnist 


Alexander Cockburn (the Nation), Lim- 
baugh’s is “a funny act. Humor always 
helps. But he seems to me the last surviv- 
ing idiocy of the Reagan-Bush years. It's 
like those stars that give off light long after 
they've died. Long after everything Rea- 
gan-Bush stood for has collapsed into di- 
saster, the sound waves continue, and you 
hear this mush peddler carrying on.” 

For some comics, the subject of Lim- 
baugh and Pat Buchanan is as fertile as 
Bush-Quayle. Will Durst, who refers to 
Limbaugh as “Jabba the Talk Show Host,” 
says, “Buchanan had a killer instinct; he 





wasn't afraid to lick up the blood. But 
Rush leaves it there and just chews off the 
flesh.’ Harry Shearer, the actor (7his /s 
Spinal Tap, The Simpsons) and host of his 
own politico-comic radio show, is kinder, 
gentler to Limbaugh: “This country runs 
on personality, not on ideas. | think if 
Rush were spouting diametrically op- 
posed ideas, he'd be just as popular. The 
only people he is dangerous for are the 
people in time slots opposite him.” 
Limbaugh may be a fresh bag of wind 
to the radio and T'V audience, but his fam- 
ily—a prominent Republican brood in Cape 
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MAX AGUILERA—-HELLWEG 


Limbaugh on his radio forum: 
“This show is not about 
what you think. This 


show is about what | 
think. [The call-ins] 
are solely designed to 
make me look good.” 


Girardeau, Missouri—has heard it all be- 
fore. “He didn’t start talking until he was 
two,” says his mother Millie, “and then he 
didn’t stop.” The ideas were familiar too— 
a kind of birthright for Rush. “Echoes of 
my dad reverberate through everything 
my brother says,” explains Limbaugh's 
brother David, 39, a lawyer who helped 
Rush assemble 7he Way Things Ought to 
Be. “My dad, more than my brother, was 
the black sheep. He was a maverick, the 
lone, passionate voice of conservatism. My 
brother’s success is a kind of vindication 
of my father’s lifework in politics.” If there 
is a difference between the lawyer with 
the booming voice and his radio-star son, 
the family says, it is in Rush's impish, row- 
dy sense of humor. “I don’t want to brag,” 
Millie says, “but I say he got his sense from 
his dad and his nonsense from me.” 
Rusty, as they called him, fell in love asa 
kid and never snapped out of it. The object 
of his obsession was radio. “I was jealous of 
the morning guy, who seemed to be havinga 
lot of fun,” he recalls, “while | was dreading 
getting ready for school every day. It’s just 
that simple.” After his sophomore year he 
abandoned football and debating and got a 
job at a local radio station. He never studied 
voice or diction, and during a stint at South- 
east Missouri State University he flunked 
Speech 101, because he did not outline his 
speeches. And for the next decade, his ca- 
reer sounded more like crr-rash! He was 
fired from four Pennsylvania and Missouri 
radio stations and, after a five-year stint, 
from the marketing department of the Kan- 
sas City Royals. Not until he replaced Mor- 


ton Downey Jr. ona Sacramento, California, | 


station in 1984 did he come close to success. 
“Up until then,” he says, “I failed at every- 
thing | did. On occasion, I had potential. On 
occasion, | was a guy who ‘might make it if] 
could just learn to do this or do that.’ ” 
Limbaugh also had two failed mar- 
riages. He was wed briefly, in 1977, to 
Roxie McNeely, a secretary. “I was doing 
what I thought I had to do. There was ro- 
mance in the idea of being married. It was 
just the wrong reasons.” He wed Michelle 
Sixta, a college student, in 1985; they di- 
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vorced in 1991. “The love had just van- 
ished,” he says. “We're still friendly.” 
Rush’s frequent attacks on feminists— 
he has puckishly proposed, for example, 
that the issue of women in combat be re- 
solved by forming 52 “pms battalions” of 
women with the condition, led by “Ser- 
geant Major Molly Yard"—would seem to 


restrict his dating range in commie-lib | 


Manhattan. Recently, though, he has been 
seeing Donna Dees, a p.r. director at cBs 
News. “She has her reputation to be con- 
cerned about,” says Rush the male chival- 
rist, with no evident irony. “It's very em- 
barrassing for a very liberal woman to go 
out with a conservative guy like me.” Dees 
amiably allows that Rush is “not the Anti- 
christ that my feminist friends painted 
him as.” Listening to his show, she says, “I 
haven't been that offended. Actually, | 
think he's kind of funny.” 


IMBAUGH’S KNACK FOR BEING 

funny persuaded Ed McLaughlin, 

a former president of the asc Ra- 

dio Network, to make the talker a 

national star. “The thing | got im- 
mediately,” McLaughlin says, “was his 
sense of humor in a traditionally non- 
humorous format. He had all the elements: 
innate intelligence, a high curiosity and the 
desire to be a star.” In 1988 McLaughlin 
made Limbaugh a partner in their enter- 
prise and brought him to New York City’s 
WaAsc, as a base for the so-called Excellence 
in Broadcasting Network—a company that 
does not exist; Rush just thought the name 
sounded imposing. 

Now Limbaugh is a one-man conglom- 
erate. He has the book, which longtime lis- 
teners will recognize as Rush's Greatest 
Hits. (He hits on liberalism, environmen- 
talism, Hollywood, and for old time’s sake 
he hits on Mikhail Gorbachev.) He has an 
audiocassette of the book—the ideal way to 
get through the tome, since Rush not only 
abridges the text but provides comedy 
sound effects (dolphin noises, Meryl 
Streep impressions and a frog slurp). He 
has the Limbaugh Letter, a monthly com- 
pendium “dedicated to preserving my wis- 
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dom for the ages” and “printed on non- 
recycled paper.” He has T shirts, mugs, 
bumper stickers. In salesmanship as in 
showmanship, he’s a winner. 

So why not add TV? Well, there was 
the question of his telegenicity. At 320 lbs., 
his weight last year, Rush could hardly 
have fit on the small screen. And would 
people want to watch a guy just talking on 
a show with cable-access production val- 
ues? It’s radio with a night light. One night 
Rush read excerpts from a book. Nobody 
had tried that on TV since Billy Graham. 

None of this matters, because all of it 
works. Rush has taken to the medium in 
no time flat. At a svelte 270, his friendly, 
full-moon face piked on a Pillsbury Dough- 
boy frame, he looks like a defrocked Friar 
Tuck. More important, he has underlined 
another aspect of his personality: that of 
class clown. He woos the camera like an 
avid freshman on a fluke date with the se- 
nior prom queen. He guffaws, he blusters, 
he bats his eyes, he makes kissy-face. He 
will do anything to keep you watching. 

Anything but talk sense, say prickly 
liberals. According to one radio caller, a 
bookstore in Portland, Oregon, refused to 
stock The Way Things Ought to Be. “And if 
we did,” the salesclerk said, “it would be 
in the Children’s Fiction section.” 

The cross and joy of Rush Limbaugh 
are that everything he says could be filed 
under Political-Science Fiction. That's be- 
cause he wants it both ways. He wants to 
be taken seriously as a pundit by those he 
convinces and indulged as a comedian by 
those he might outrage. He considers him- 
self, with typical bluster, “the epitome of 
morality and virtue” and “the most dan- 
gerous man in America.” Are most of his 
facts factual? Yes. Does he overuse the de- 
bater's tactic of tarring whole movements 
with extreme examples? Yes. Does the dis- 
tinction between fairness and exaggera- 
tion matter? Yes—every bit as much as it 
does in any other arena of politics or show 
biz. Says Buckley, first in the modern line 
of conservatives who mixed sharp opin- 
ions with cutting wit: “Anybody who en- 
gages in polemics is, to an extent, engag- 
ing in hyperbole. But that’s as American 
as a tall tale of Mark Twain.” 

Limbaugh is talking to a lot of people, 
politically stranded by the media, who be- 


| lieve that only he is talking to them. But no 


one has proposed him for President or 
Messiah; and he declares he would not ap- 
ply for either job. Other listeners abhor the 
political product but enjoy the spiel. You 
can find diversion in any aspect of the 
Limbaugh carnival: the tight-wire walker 
or the Tilt-a-Whirl, the sideshow barker 
or the geek. You might even find it salu- 
tary to have your own exalted prejudices 
shaken by him. Last time we looked, Rush 
was still popular, and the Republic was 
still standing. —Reported by Georgia Harbison 
and William Tynan/New York and Staci D. Kramer/ 
St. Louis, with other bureaus 
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By MARGARET CARLSON 


Q. You're unabashedly for Bush and against 
Clinton. Given 13 million devoted listeners, 
why is your guy 15 points behind? 


A. | don't say that I have influence. I was 
totally opposed to the 1990 budget deal, 
and it still happened. I’m not an activist. | 
do not give out congressional phone num- 
bers. | do not urge behavior. No tea bags. 
This is entertainment. And in strict mar- 
keting terms, does it hurt me to be the only 
guy not making Dan Quayle jokes? 


Q. Weren't you for Pat Buchanan when he 
was running against Bush in the primaries? 


A. That was my effort to send the Presi- 
dent a message. The Republican Party and 
George Bush got in trouble when they 
moved to the left, when they signed on 
with the civil rights bill with its quotas and 
the tax increases. He let down people who 
elected him. And so he then attracts the 
Wimp II image. 


Q. But isn't the problem that the President 
has stayed too far right instead of moving 
back toward the center as the general elec- 
tion gets closer? 

A. Liberals lose presidential elections, con- 
servatives win them. People look out over 
America and see over $1 trillion in trans- 
fers of money from producers to nonpro- 
ducers, and it hasn't worked. And they see 
a continuing decadence. Most people don't 
look at Willie Horton and see a victimized 
black. They see an attempted murderer 
and a rapist, and they don't want people 
like that out of jail early. There's a seething 
undercurrent out there of people who are 


simply fed up with the intolerance of peo- 
ple on the left for people who wish to have 
decency and decorum in life. 


Q. / know you're not a hater, but don't you 
think you come across as mean when you 
call feminists ugly women who can't get 
dates? 


A. No, it’s not mean. | once wrote a newspa- 
per column when I was in Sacramento, 
and | said feminism was established so as 
to allow unattractive women easier access 
to the mainstream. There is a profoundly 
held, truthful belief rooted in there that is, 
in my mind, compassionate and sympa- 
thetic to women. But you have to think 
about it yourself in order to get it 


Q. /'m thinking. 


A. Because of the shallowness of our soci- 
ety and because of the biological differ- 
ences in men and women, attractive wom- 
en have an edge at the outset. They are the 
first noticed in social situations, and they 
are highly thought of in business situa- 
tions. It’s just a fact. And in many cases at- 
tractive women have not had to prepare 
themselves as well intellectually because 
they've got these other things to rely on 
Meanwhile you have women who don't 
think they fit into the category of attrac- 
tive, pretty, beautiful, whatever, who nev- 
ertheless are intelligent and bright and 
witty, and who have devoted themselves to 
education, and they care seriously about 
advancing through life as much as any- 
body else does. And they are just fed up 
that a bunch of bimbos are either married 
to high-profile people or are employed by 
high-profile people and they aren't. 
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Q. So women go to law school because 
they're ugly? 

A. I'm not saying that. I’m saying feminism 
was established, that the idea was, “God- 
dammit, we're going to have to have a po- 
litical movement here to get what we're 
entitled to because it’s not fair, we're not 
getting it out there.” 


Q. Isn't it like unionizing: people who can't 
assert their individual rights can assert 
them in a group? And women who only fol- 
low the traditional path have no protection 
when men go off and leave them, and then 
they have no career? 

A. So what's the question? 


Q. Well, even if you don’t approve of women 
working for, as you might call it, life-style 
reasons, how about working so that they 
have a career to fall back on? 


A. Absolutely. In both of my marriages, | 
never once insisted that my wife remain 
home. Whatever my wife wanted to do, 
she did. Be it go to school, be it go to work. 


Q. Then the only thing you disagree with 
feminists on is abortion? 


A. It’s the most profound disagreement. I 
will never, ever accept that abortion is jus- 
tified because a child might suffer or it is 
unwanted. Those are two of the most self- 
ish, unpredictable reasons to abort a child 
that I can imagine. And they cut to the 
quick of why I’m opposed to it. If that were 
applied, Beethoven might not have lived. 
Jesse Jackson might not have lived, for 
crying out loud 


Q. /'ve never known a woman who is happy 
about having had an abortion. 1 have met 
women who are relieved that a child isn't 
being brought into this world who will have 
torely on a mother who isn't going to be 
there, who has not the means or the wit to 
raise a child. 

A. And I'll tell you, to prove my point about 
the pro-life or the pro-choice crowd, here 
on the one hand you've got liberals who 
want 12 weeks of unpaid leave to have a 
baby. But don’t make them wait 24 
hours to decide whether they're going to 
give birth because “Well, we may not be 
able to afford the 24 hours because it’s 
going to cause us to miss work and to 
have to get a hotel room.’’ Well, how are 
you going to afford three months with- 
out a paycheck for parental leave if you 
can't afford 24 hours off to decide 
whether to have it? 





Q. Are you going to be like Buchanan and go 
from being a pundit to a politician? 

A. I've never wanted to run for elected of- 
fice because of what you have to do to get 
there and while you are there. It doesn't 
strike me as fun, walking around with 
shackles. I could not walk around with my 
hand out. You have to pay back with poli- 
cy. L couldn't do it a 
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EXTRAVAGANT EPIC: Schuman, left, and a large cast encompass Columbus, 
Stephen Hawking, space travel and aliens in the Ice Age 


MUSIC 
Perilous 


Journey 


TITLE: JHE VOYAGE 

COMPOSER: PHILIP GLASS 

LIBRETTIST: DAVID HENRY HWANG 
WHERE: ‘THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 

THE BOTTOM LINE: (i/ass and crew set sail 


through uncharted waters but never quite 
reach the promised land 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


UCH OF THE WESTERN HEMI- 
sphere may be skeptical about 
the benefits of the European 
discovery of America, but the 
Metropolitan Opera commemorated the 
500th anniversary of that event last 
week anyway—with the world premiere 
of The Voyage by Philip Glass. The opera 
takes no stand on whether the dead 
white male Columbus was a genocidal 
maniac or the civilizing harbinger of 
Christianity; instead it strikes out for 
the noble horizon of all human striving, 
daring and accomplishment. Despite the 
technological resources at its disposal, it 
never quite gets there 
By now the story of Glass’s 1976 de- 


but at the Met with Finstein on the Beach 
has become the stuff of legend: how he 
sold out the rented house on two succes- 
sive Sundays, crystallized New York’s 
nascent minimalist movement and then 
went back to driving a taxi until the zeit- 
geist caught up with him and collabora- 
tor Robert Wilson a few years later. Since 
then, Glass has scored with such operas 
as Satyagraha (his masterpiece) and 
Akhnaten. But with the Met's imprimatur 
on The Voyage, Glass’s long journey from 
avant-gardist to mainstream 
cultural icon has been culminated. 

His new operatic dreadnought—play- 
wright David Henry Hwang, choreogra- 
pher Quinny Sacks, set designer Robert 
Israel and director David Pountney are 
also aboard—manages to embrace not 
only the explorer’s first trip to the New 
World but also the electric dreams of Ste- 
phen Hawking, the arrival of aliens on 
Earth during the Ice Age, and human- 
ity’s conquest of space. Characters sing 
suspended in outer space, sets soar 
through the air like rocket ships, and the 
hydraulic stage heaves like waves in a 
storm, propelling the extraterrestrials 
and Columbus’ crew alike toward their 
unknown destinations. With a commis- 
sioning fee to Glass of $325,000 (about 
half of which went for expenses), 7/e 
Voyage already ranks as one of the Met’s 
most extravagant epics. 


obscure 
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The sheer size of the production, 
however, often overwhelms Hwang's el- 
liptical text (“Goodbye to prizes and 
politics/ Goodbye to the warm part of my 
heart’), and the vast inner space of the 
Met renders the words nearly unintelli- 
gible (surtitles, anyone?). Although 
some of the coups de théatre are strik- 
ing—the wheelchair-bound Scientist in- 
tones the prologue while floating beyond 
the rings of Saturn—too many of Pount- 
ney’s and Israel’s images seem to have 
washed ashore from Wilson's incom- 
plete magnum opus, the C/VIL warS 

The ultimate success of any new op- 
era, though, depends on the composer 
Glass’s stubborn refusal to “develop” 
his uncompromising idiom has exasper- 
ated some, who point to the more flexi- 
ble, eclectic style of John Adams (Nixon 
in China) as a way out of the minimalist 
box. Glass’s chug-chug style remains in- 
stantly recognizable, but his music has 
colored and deepened over the years. 
The Voyage thunders and 
rages—it begins with the same six-note 
figure that opens Wagner’s Die Wal- 
kiire—vividly reflecting Hawking’s vi- 
sions of terror and wonder and Colum 
bus’ dark and stormy night of the soul 

A strong cast, headed by bass-bari- 
tone Timothy Noble as Columbus and 
soprano Patricia Schuman as the Com- 
mander, handles Glass’s ostinatos and 
melismata with aplomb, and the Met or- 
chestra fingers around the 
cross-rhythms under the expert guid- 
ance of Bruce Ferden. If in the end the 
opera, like its hero, doesn’t land where 
it was headed, sometimes it is indeed 
better to travel than to arrive a 


lowers, 


gets its 


Chronicling 
The Change 


SUBJECT: MENOPAUSE 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 (iail Sheehy, “the 
change” is a plunge into pathology. To 
Germaine Greer, it’s a spiritual crisis 
Both ladies protest loo much. 


By BARBARA EHRENREICH 
INETEEN MILLION FEMALE BABY 
boomers are marching up to 
that slippery patch of the life 
cycle once known as “the dan- 

gerous age.” This is the generation of 

American women that reinvented femi- 

nism, wrote Our Bodies, Ourselves, and 

learned to examine their cervices with 
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mirrors. But can they prevail over 
menopause—the hormonal bog that ate 
up Ur-feminist Simone de Beauvoir 
and that reportedly reduces sleek Hol- 
lywood women to palpitations and 
tears? 

Menopause is not exactly terra in- 
cognita. Edith Bunker dithered 
through a few hot flashes on All in the 
Family. Kathy Bates’ mood-swinging 
character in Fried Green Tomatoes tore 
down walls and built them back up 
again while Jessica Tandy exhorted 
her to “take those hormones!” and get 
on with her life. 

But 19 million middle-aged women 
facing a murky life-cycle transition 
are, if nothing else, a major book mar- 
ket. Gail Sheehy’s slim and chatty 
menopause book, 7’he Silent Passage 
(Random House; $16), has been on the 
best-seller list for 20 weeks. Now 
comes Germaine Greer’s dense, angry 
meditation, The Change: Women, Aging 
and the Menopause (Knopf; $24). The 
two books deserve credit for making 
menopause a word that can be uttered 
in mixed company, but you don’t have 
to be perimenopausal to experience 
a full range of symptoms as you 
work through these books, from hot 
flashes of rage to the cold sweat of 
terror. 

In Sheehy’s The Silent Passage, 
menopausal women are incapacitated 
or at least severely derailed by insom- 
nia, loss of libido, hot flashes and de- 
pression, At one point Sheehy pauses to 


ask, “Are we getting all worked up over | 


something that is, in fact, quite normal 
and has been experienced since time 
immemorial?”’ Well, yes—Japanese 
women, for example, don’t even have a 
word for “hot flash” —but never mind. 
Menopause is a swamp of pathology, in 
Sheehy’s view, curable with a positive 
attitude and, in appropriate cases, a 
lifetime supply of Premarin. 

No such feel-good stuff for Greer, the 
former celebrator of liberated sexuality 
who has grown up to be an avenging an- 
gel of radical feminism. Forget sex, she 
says, especially with those “fat, beefy, 
beery, smelly” middle-aged men. Forget 
artificial hormones too, since they are 
marketed by evil, male-dominated mul- 
tinational corporations. The only point 
of agreement between Sheehy and 
Greer is that menopause is a soul-shat- 
tering change, a passage to a new life— 
in Sheehy’s more upbeat view, a stern 
confrontation with death; in Greer’s 
scheme, a time to put aside worldly 
things (coffee and tea as well as sex) and 
take up witchcraft or, depending on 
one's tastes, religion. 

All this will no doubt reassure the 
middle-aged woman who has been suf- 
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GREER: Who needs sex with fat, aging 
men? Get spiritual! 


fering away in silence, wondering if 
she isn’t, perhaps, losing it. But for the 
woman who's feeling just fine, thank 
you, who isn’t planning to start either a 
“second adulthood” or a new life as a 
“crone” (Greer’s term), the new meno- 
pause genre will read like the ghastly 
tracts on menstruation that used to be 
inflicted on girls in the 1950s. Puberty 
then, like menopause now, was a portal 
labeled ABANDON ALL HOPE, YE WHO ENTER 
HERE. 

An objective person, for example, 
would be forced to conclude from 
Sheehy and Greer that it is unwise ever 
to hire a woman over 45—or 40, just to 
be safe. Some of Sheehy’s sources can 
“barely function,” and Greer reports 
that “many women” experience epi- 
sodes of “gasping fury” that leave them 
“calling down horrible vengeance and 
uttering mad threats’’—not exactly the 
emotional tone one looks for in a super- 
visor or officemate. As for the woman 
who sails right through “the change,” 
she’s probably lying (Sheehy) or in de- 
nial (Greer). 

Well, what about Lynn Yeakel or 
Barbara Boxer, one keeps wanting to 
ask, running for the Senate at the 
“dangerous age” of 5l—or any number 
of our year-of-the-woman stars? Are 
they in denial too? Women already 
spend much of their lives in service to 
biology—bearing and raising children; 
so how sad to arrive, finally, at the 
empty nest, only to find that it’s bub- 
bling over with its own toxic hormonal 
brew. 











In fact, there’s a certain nasty 
streak of biology-as-destiny in both of 
the new menopause tomes. The exis- 
tential adjustments the authors advise 
seem wholesome enough, yet it’s not 
clear why they should be tied to such 
an obvious nonevent as the cessation of 
menstruation (which, with the latest 
technology, does not even necessarily 
signal the end of childbearing). There’s 
no age that isn’t a good time to confront 
one’s mortality or to consider a second 
adulthood—for men as well as women. 

And there’s an odd failure to reck- 
on with the cultural side of meno- 
pause. Outside of affluent, white soci- 
eties, menopause apparently goes by 
without much notice—either because 
women’s sufferings are considered 
unimportant or because the sufferings 
just don’t occur. Greer coins the term 
anophobia to describe the irrational 
fear and dislike of old women so prev- 
alent in Western culture, and one 
can't help wondering how menopause 
would be experienced in an ‘“‘anophi- 
liac” setting—where elderly women 
receive the same respect and honor as 
gray-templed males. Hot flashes 
might feel like surges of energy, or 
like the “rush[es] of revelation” de- 
scribed in an earlier menopause best 
seller, Barbara Raskin’s ebullient 
1987 novel, Hot Flashes. 

Maybe it isn’t surprising that the 
first big menopause books to greet the 
baby boomers are so morbid and 
alarmist. A book titled Menopause: No 
Big Deal might better describe the ex- 
perience of a generation of busy, high- 
achieving women. But it probably 
wouldn't leap off the shelves. a 


Twisting the 
Satiric Knife 


SHOW: 7//E BEN STILLER SHOW 
TIME: SUNDAYS, 7:30 P.M. EDT, FOX 


THE BOTTOM LINE: A /ove-hate fascination 
with the media and pop culture sparks the 
season's sharpest new sketch comedy. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





ATIRE ON TELEVISION, CONTRARY 
to George S. Kaufman's famous 
dictum, is what opens on Satur- 
day night. After a week of slog- 
ging through the sitcom swamp, by the 
weekend TV seems increasingly ready 
to kick back, relax and make snide fun 
of itself. Saturday Night Live is still flour- 
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y family has been after me to quit smoking for a long time. So I've tried everything. Even cold turkey. 
But within a few weeks, I’d go right back to smoking again. 


Then my doctor suggested Habitrol™ Habitrol is a skin patch, available only by prescription to help relieve 
nicotine cravings. When used as part of a comprehensive behavioral smoking cessation program, it’s been 
clinically proven to increase the chances of quitting in the critical first three months. That’s when nicotine 
withdrawal symptoms force many people back to smoking. 

As part of my smoking cessation program, I attended a support group my doctor recommended. He also 
gave me a free support kit with tips on getting through the rough times. And an audio tape for relaxation 
and motivation. 

Since Habitrol contains nicotine, do NOT smoke or use other nicotine containing products while receiving 
Habitrol treatment. If you're pregnant or nursing, or have heart disease, be sure to first find out from your doctor 
all the ways you can stop smoking. If you're taking a prescription medicine or are under a doctor's care, talk 
with your doctor about the potential risks of Habitrol. Habitrol shouldn't be used for more than three months. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor if Habitrol as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation 
program is right for you. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for a brochure today. 

If you're tired of quitting and failing, Habitrol can help you with the nicotine craving and this can help you in 
your program to quit smoking. After that, it’s up to you. 


273-22859-A 


See next page for additional important information. 
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Habitrol™ 
(nicotine transdermal system) 
‘Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Haborol treatment is indicated 2s an aid to smoking cessation tor the reliet of rico 
line withdrawal symptoms Habito! yeatment should be used 2s a part of a com- 
piehensive behavioral smoking cessabon program. 

The use of Habitrol systems for longer than 3 months has act been studied 
CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Use of Habstro! systems 1s contramndicated in pabents with hypersensitivity oF aller 
Gy 10 ncotine OF to any of the components of the therapeutic system 
WARNINGS 


Nicotine from any source can be toes and addictive Smoking causes lung canoes 
hear disease eno hysema and may adversely aect the fetus ard the pregnant woman 
Fox any sicher. with of without concomitant disease or pregnancy. the nisk of nicotine 
replaoement a sencking cessalion program should be weighed agar he Nazard ot 
continued smotong while using Habérol systerns, and the likelihood of achieving ces - 
sahon of smoking wehoul nacotine repkanement 


Pregnancy Warning 

Tobacco smoke which has been shown lo be harmful to the fetus, contains 
nucoting, hydrogen cyanide. and carbon monoxide Nicotine has been shown in 
animal studies to cause fetal harm. ft is therefore presumed that Habitrol treat 
ment can cause tetal harm when administered to a pregnant woman The effect 
of mcotine delivery by Habilrol sysiems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS. Other Effects). Theretore, pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to atlempl cessation using educational and behavioral wterven- 
thors before using pharmacological approaches If Habitrol therapy 1s used 
during pregnancy or d the pahient becomes pregnant while using Habitrol 
treatment. the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus 
Satety Mote Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine that are tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptoms 
¢f poisoning and could prove lata t Habvtrol systems are applied or ingested by 
Children oF pets Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (2 mg) of their ii 
tia) drug content Theretore. pabents should be cauboned fo heep both used and 
unused Habitro! systems out of the reach of chukdren and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 

General 

The patient should! be urged to stop smokong completely when initiating Habetrot 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). Patents should be informed that it 
they coninue to smoke while using Habitrol systems, they may expenence adverse 
eects due to peak’ necotine levels higher han those experienced trom smoking 
alone It there is @ chrncally significant crease in carchovascular or other effects 
aftributable 10 nicotine. the Habitrol dase should De reduced or Habtrol treatment 
discontinued (see WARNINGS) Prysicarrs should anticipate that concomitant 
medications may need dosage adjustment (see Drug Interactions) 

The use of Habarol systems beyond 3 months by pabents who stop smoking 
should De discouraged because the chronic consutmpbon ot nicotine by arty route 
(can be harmbul and addicting 
Allergic Reactions: \" ) 6 week ope” tape! Cerna iter and sensibzahon 
‘Study of Habetrot systems. 22 of 220 patients eatutted detinvte erythema at 24 
hours alter application Upon rechatlenge. 3 patients extubted mald-to-moderate 
contact allergy Patents with contact sensitization should be cautioned that a seri- 
ous reaction Could occur Irom expasuure fo other nicctine-contanung products or 
smoking In he efficacy triats. erythema following system removal was typically 
Seen in about 17% of patients. soene edderra in 4%. and dropouts Cue to skin reac- 
tions occurred in 6% of pabents 

Pabents should be instructed lo promptly discontinue the Habitrol treatment 
and contact their physicians if they expenence severe or persistent local skin reac 
tons at the site of applicabon (€.9 . severe erythema. prunitus or edema) or a gen 
eralized shin reaction (eg urticaria, hives, oF generahzed rash) 

‘Skin Disease: 120110! systems ate usually well tolerated by pavents with normal 
skin. bol may be itritahing for pabents with some sian cesorders [atopyc or ecamma- 
fous Oermasitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |) («5 01 ()-0l-e 
teplacement in patients wilh Certain carchowascutar and peripheral vascular dis 
tases should be weighed against the benefits ol including recotine replacement in 
@ Smoking cessation program for them. Specifically. pabents with coronary heart 
drsase (hestory of myocardial intarchon and/or angina pectoris). serious cardiac 
axthythenas, oF vasospashc diseases (Buerge s disease, Prinzmetal’s variant angr- 
na) Should be caretully screened and evaluated before micobne replacement is pre 
scribed 

Tachycardia occutting in associahon with he use of Habitvol treatment was 
feported oxcasionally Mf setious cardiovascular symptoms occur with Habitra! 
treatment. should be disconbaved 

Hattrol treatment should generally not be used in pahents during he immed 
ae post-myocardial intarchon period. pahents wih senous arryttwnias. and 
Dabents wilh severe of worsening angina pectoris 
Renal or Hepatic insufficiency: 1h pharmacokwetes of meatne Nave Nol 
een studied in the elderly or in patents with renal or hepatic wngaerment 
However grwen that necotine is extensively metabolized and that its total system 
clearance 1s dependent on liver blood low some influence of hepatic impaument 
On tug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated Only severe renal 
eng@rment would be expected to affect the clearance of mcotine or its metabolites 
from the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacolinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: '12ty'10) (reatment should be used wilh caution in 
patents with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma oF insulin-Cependent dia- 
betes since nicotine Causes the telease of catecholamines by the adrenal medul 
8 
Paptic Uicer Disease: Niccine deiays heating in peptic ulcer disease Meretore 
Habitrol treatment should be used wath Caution in patents with active peptic ulcers 
26d only when the benefits of including nicotine replacement in a smoking cessa- 


hon progeam outweigh the resks 

Accelerated Nicotine comsptutes a risk tactor for development 
Of malignant hypertension in patents wih accelerated hypertension. therefore, 
Hatatrol treatment should be used wilh cauhon in these patients and only when the 
benefits of including nicetine replacement in a senoking Cessation pragram out 
wegh Ihe risks 

Intormation for Patients 

A patent instruction sheet is included in the package of Habetro! systems dis 
persed to the pabent It contarns emportant informabon and msttuctons on how to 
use and dispose of Habéro! systems property Pabents should be encouraged to 
ask Questions of the physician and pharmaccs! 

Patents must be advised to keep Dom used and unused systems out of the reach of 


children and pets 
Drug Interactions 

‘Smoking cessation, with of without nicotine replacement, may ater Me pharrra 
colunebcs of certain concomitant medications. 

May Require a Decrease in 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking 


Possible Mechanism 
Acetaminophen, catiewe Denduction of hepatic 
imipramine, oxazepan enzymes on smoiang 
pentazocine. propranolol cessation 
theophylline 
insulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smoking cessation 
Adrenergic antagonists Decrease in circulating 
(e.g . prazosin, labetaiol) catecholamines with 
smoking cessation 
May Require an Increase In 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 
Adrenergic agonists Decrease 9 corculating 
(e.g. isoproterenol ctatecholarunes with 


phenylephrine) smoking cessation 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility 
Nicotine itself does not appear to be a caroinogen im laboratory animals. However 
hicotine and its metaboliles encreased the inavence of hanors in Ihe cheek pouch 
es of hamsters and forestomach of F344 rats, respectively when geven in combwna- 
tion with tumor-indiators One study. wtiich could not be rephcaied. suggested that 
cobnene, the primary metabolite of recotine may Cause lymphorelicular sarcome in 
the large intestene in rats 

Nicotine and cotinine were not mutagenic in the Ames Saitmoneite 
Jest Nicotine induced reparable DINA damage mn an £ col test syslem. Nicotine 
was shown to be genotawc in a test system using Chinese hamster ovary cells. in 
‘als and rabbits. emplantation can be delayed or imfbited by reduction in DNA syn- 
thesis thal appears to be caused by nicotine Studies have shown a decrease in litter 
Size in ras treated wih nicotine during gestation 
Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS) 
The harmful effects of cagatete smoking on maternal and fetal Nealth are Clearly 
established. These include low berth weaght_ an increased risk of spontaneous 
abortion, and increased perinatal mortality. The specific effects of Habtrot treat - 
ment on fetal development are unknown. Therelore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational and Cehaworal mervenhions 
belore using phatmacologica’ apprasches 

Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacement therapy has been reported 
35 with smoking, nicotine a5 a Contributing tactor cannot be excluded 

Habito! treatment should be used duning pregnancy only i the likelihood of 
smaking cessation justihes the potential ns ot use of macohne repiacenent by the 
Datient, who may continue to smoke 


Teratogenicity 

Anienal Stedles: Nicclne was Shown 10 produce skeletal aonormalehes wm Me of- 
spring of mice when green doses towor to the dames (25 mg/ag/day  o SC) 
Maman Studies: Necoive teratogerecity Nas no! been studied  hurrans except 
aS. a component of cigaretle smoke (each cigaretie smoked Gelivers about 1 mg ot 
nicotine) has not been possible to concur: whether cigaretie smoking is teralo- 
genic to humans 

Other Effects 

Animal Studies: & :cotine Dolus (up to 2 mg/kg) 10 pregnant rhesus mon 
keys Caused acidosis, hypercarbia. and hypotension (feta! and maternal con 
centrahons were about 20 limes those actueved alter smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
minutes) Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal (amb ater 
intravenous injection ot 0.25 mg/kg mcotine to the ewe (2quevaient to sinok 
ing 1 cigarette every 20 seconds tor S minutes) Uterine Diood flow was 
reduced about 30% after infusion of 0.1 mg/kg/mun mcotine for 20 menutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 Ogarettes every 
minute for 20 minutes) 

‘Human Experience: (guete smoking duiing plegraney © associated wih an 
increasad risit Of spontaneous abortion. low-DirTh-werght infants and perinatal mor- 
tality Nicotine and carbon monomde are considered the mos! lbely mediators of 
these outcomes. The eMects of cigarette smolunig on etal carchovascular parameters 
have been studied near term Cigareties acreased fetal aovhc blood Mow anc heart 
tale, and decreased uterine thood flow and fetal breathing movements, Habitrot 
treatment has not been studbed in pregnard humans 

Labor and Delivery 

Habarol systems are not recommended to be tefl on during labor and delivery. The 
elects of nicotine on the mother or the fetus duting labor are unknown 


Mursing Mothers 

Caution should be exercised when Habilrol therapy cs administered to 
fursing women. The safety of Haditrol treatment in mursing intants Nas not 
been examined Nicotine passes Ireely into Dreast milk the mile-to-plasma 


ratio averages 29. Nicotine is absorbed orally An intant has the ability to 
cleat nicotine by hepatic first-pass Clearance. however. the efficiency of 
removal (s probably lowest at birth. The mcoline concentrahons in milk can 
be expected to be lower wilh Habitrol treatment when used as cuected tan 
wilh cigarette smoking, a5 maternal plasma mecotne Concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement The risk of exposure of the 
infant to nicotine trom Habitrol systems should be weighed against the 
rishs associated with the intant’s exposure to mcotine Irom continued 
smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamenation of 
breast mitk with other components of tobacco smoke) and trom Habitrol 
systems alone of in Combination with Continued smoking 

Pediatric Use 

Habitrol systems are not recommended lor use in chuigren because the safety and 
efectiveness of Hadetrol treatment in children and adolescents who smoke have not 
deen evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight patents over ihe age of 60 partcpated i cincad tras of Habstral ther - 
apy. Habatrol therapy appeared 10 be as effective wn hes age group 25 in younger 


‘SIMOMESS. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 792 patents who participated in controled 
clinical thals «s compbcated by Ihe occurrence of Gi and CNS effects of nicotine 
withdrawal as well as nicodne excess The actual mogences of both are confound - 
20 by Concurrent smoking by many of the patients In he tnals. when reporting 
aiiverse ceents, the unveshgato's did not attempt to identity he cause of the symp 


torn 

Topical Adverse Events 

The mast common adverse event associated wilh topic! recone 1s a shott-lrved 
erythema. prutftus. oF burning af the applicadon ste which was seen af least once 





16 35% of patients on Habitrol treatment in the clinical triats Local eryinema afer 
‘system remowal was noted af least once in 17% ot patients and local edema in 455, 
Erythema generally resolved wittun 24 hours Cutaneous hypersenstrity (contact 
sensitization) occurred in 2% of patents on Habitrol Ineatment (see PRECAU 
TIONS. Allergic Reactions) 

The following adverse events were reported more frequently in Habsirol reales} pahents 
than in plaasbo-treated patients or exhitsled a dose response in cinvcal tnaks 
Digestive system - Diarrhea*. dyspepsia” 

Mouth/Tooth desorders - Dry mouth 

Musculoskeletal system - Amhraigaa*, myalgia” 

Nervous system - Abnormal dreams? somnolence? 
Frequencies for 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 

Reported in 1% to 3% of patents 

Unmarbed it reported in < 1% of palents 

Causal Relationship Unknown 

Adverse events reported in Habitro!- and placebo-treated patents at about Me 
same frequency in clinical tnals ate listed below The clincal signibeance of he 
association between Habito! treatment and these events is unkown but Mey are 
tepotted 2s alerting information tor the clinwcxan 

Body 35 a whole - Allergyt. bach paint 

Cardiovascular system - Hypertension 

Digestive sysiem - Abgominal paint constipation? azsea” vomeling 
Nervous system - Dizziness”. concentration imparted? neadache (Pay somna” 
Respiratory system - Cough increased. pharyngitist sinusitis t 

Urogenital system - : 

Frequencies for 21 mg/day sysiem 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 

TReported in 1% to 3% of patients. 

nmarked t reported in < 1% of patents 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Hoatvitrol systeers ave iiey to have a low abuse potential based on difierences between 
(tand cigarettes in tour characterestics commonly considered important in contributing 
fo. abuse much slower atsorption much smaiier fluctuations in blood levels, lower 
blood levels of nicotine. and less hequent use (1.€ once daily) 

Dependence an mcotine polacrilex chewing gum replacement Inerapy has been 
reported. Such dependence maght also occur trom transference to Habetrot systems 
of tobacco-based nicotine dependence The use of the system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be descouraged 

To rrenimnize the risk of Gependence. pabents should be encouraged to witairaw 
Qradually from Hatwirol treatment after 4 10 8 weeks of usage Recommended dose 
reduction is to progressively dacrease the cose every 2 10 4 weuks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 


The effects of applying several Habitrol systems sumuRaneousty oF of swallow 
ing Hatvtrol systerns are unknown ( see WARNINGS. Safety Note Concerning 
Children) 

The orat LD, tor nicotine in rodents vanes with species bul is in excess of 24 
mask, death «5 due to respiratory paratysss The oral rmanimuym lethal dose of mico 
tine in dogs 1s greater than S mg/g The oral menmum acute tetra dose tor mica 
ine in human adults is reported to be 40 to 60 mg {<1 mg/g) 

Two oF three Habitrol 20 ce’ systems wn capsules fed to dogs weighing B-17 ky 
were emenc. but did not produce any other signsticant clinical signs The adminis 
tration of these patches corresponds to about 6-17 mg/g of mcotne 

Signs and symptoms ot an overdose of Hatitrol systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acule nicotine poisoning includung pallor. cold 
Sweal nausea, Salivation. vomiting abdommnal pain. dsarthea, headache dizzr- 
ness. disturbed hearing and version. tremor, mental contusion. and weakness 
Prostration, hypotension, and resperatory tarlure May ensue with large Over 
doses Lethal doses produce convutsions quickly and death follows as a result 
ol peripheral or central respiratory paralysis or. less frequently. cardiac failure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Hatitro! system Should be removed immedaately if the patient shows signs ot 
overdosage and the patient should seek immediate medical care The skin surface 
may be flushed witn water and dred No soap should be used since it may 
increase mcoting absorption. Nicotine will continue to be Gelvered nto ihe blood 
stream tor several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokonedes) 
alter removal of the system because of a depot of nicotine in Phe skin 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persors ingesting Haditrol systems should be relerred 10 a Nealin care tacifaty tor 
management Due to the possibility of micobne-mduced seizures achwated chat 
coal should be administered In unconscious palenls wit a secute airway. shill 
activaled charcoal wia nasogastric tube A saline catharbe ot sotbilot added to tne 
first dase of activated charcoal may speed gastromlestnal passage ot Ihe system 
Repeated doses of activated charcoal should be administered as long 2 the Sys 
Jem remains in the gastrointestinal tract since it will continue to release nicotine tor 


Management of Nicotine Poisoning 

(Other supportive measures include diazepam of barbeurates lor sewautes. atropene for 
excessive bronchal secretions or darthea respiratory Support for resperatory fanhure 
and iegorous fluid support tor hypotension and cardiovascular Collapse 
Safety and Handling 

Habetrol syslems can be a dermal weritant and can cause contact senstizahion 
Aithough exposure of health cate workers to necotine trom Habtro! systems should 
be minumal. care should be taken to avoid unnecessary Contact wih) active sys - 
tens It you do handle actrve systems. wash with water alone. since soap may 
increase Micoline adsorption Do not touch your eyes. 


Disposal 
When the used system is removed from the shan. should be folded over and placed 
in the protective pouch which contained the new system. The used system should De 
immediately disposed of wn such a way to prevent its access by chvidren oF pets: See 
patent intormation for further citechons for hanging and dispesa’ 
How to Store 
Do nat store above 86°F (30°C) because Habstrot systems ate sensitrve to Neat A 
Slight discoloration of the system «s not sagrehicant 

Do not store unpiouched Once removed trom the protective pouch. Habilrot 
SyStens should be applied promplly sence MootNne 1S volghie and Ihe syslem may 


lose strength 
CARTION: Federal law prohitets dispensing witout prescroton 
Printed in USA 
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Living Color is a highly rated fixture on 
Fox’s Sunday-night schedule. Two more 
sketch-comedy shows have, with little 
fanfare, sneaked onto the Fox schedule 
this fall. One, The Edge, is a fitfully 
amusing but rather juvenile SVL knock- 
off that needs more seasoning to be 
ready for the big leagues. The other, The 
Ben Stiller Show, is already the front 
runner for rookie of the year. 

Nothing unusual about the format: 
half an hour's worth of satirical sketches 
linked by little more than the writers’ 
love-hate fascination with popular cul- 
ture. But instead of the usual everyone- 
is-equal ensemble cast, the show boasts 
an unabashed star. Stiller, 26, the son of 
comedians Jerry Stiller and Anne Meara, 
plays the lead in nearly every sketch and 
provides linking commentary in suppos- 


ishing after 17 years on the air, while /n A Grand Hotel in the French Quarter. 











Hans Wandfluh, our Swiss General Manager, personally - 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic. 
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For reservations call your travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA. 
For brochures and travel information call or write to 
the hotel. Ask for the Sonesta VIP information. 


{ Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 
Telephone: 504-586-0300 Fax: 504-586-0335 
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STILLER AS SPRINGSTEEN: Pace, polish 
and dead-on parody 


Nehl 


edly ad-lib back-lot conversations with 
fellow cast members. What’s more, rath- 
er than performing live or on tape in 
front of a studio audience, Stiller works 
mostly on film, which gives the show 
more polish and pace. 


©Michael J 





And also more laughs. Stiller is ca- The Nature Conservancy takes a plants—like this lemon lily— 
pable of turning out a dead-on TV or business approach to protecting will return next year. Join us, and 
movie parody, like a8 rg on Cape our natural world. Each day in the make an investment in our 
Fear, with a grownup Eddie Munster as United States we invest in over natural heritage. Future return: 
the De Niro-esque psycho. But he rarely Bate iy 

; ‘Ppa later - . 1,000 additional acres of critical isn’t that what investment is 
settles for the frisson of a good imper- . 
habitat so that rare animals and all about? 


sonation; his sketches usually give the 
satiric knife an extra twist or two. In 


“Amish Studs,” the leering host coaxes TI 
double entendres out of every innocent Nature 
comment from chaperoned contestants Conservancy 





(“I was impressed with his incredible 
plowing ability’’). In “Legends of Spring- 


steen,” a New Jersey rock fan recalls the Conservation Through Private Action 





= = For more information, call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 
(or write The Nature Conservancy, Box PSA, 1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209) 
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time when the Boss made a surprise ap- 
pearance at a bar, played all night and 
even stayed around to mop the floor and 
refill the catsup bottles 

Yet Stiller's most brilliant creation 
may be Michael Pheret, a smarmy Holly- 
wood agent who in a recurring bit is 
seen giving insipid careel advice to real- 
life celebrities like Roseanne Arnold and 
the rap group Run-D.M.C. In his compul- 
sive blabbering—a cascade of fawning 
hyperbole and whatever-you-want-to- 
hear insincerity—Stiller rises above 
simple media parody 
heart of the whole phony, pathetic show- 
business ethos a 


He gets at the 


Songs ofa 
Street Hustler 


TITLE: NIGHT AN i 
DIRECTOR: IRWIN WINKLER 

WRITER: RICHARD PRICI 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 4 remake of a 1950 film 
yrovides Robert De Niro with a star 


around a muddy track 











By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


E WHEEDLES AND HE WHINES. HI 
schemes and he scams. He is full 
of false confidence and authentic 
desperation. He is Harry Fabian, 
a small-time New York City lawyer pos- 
sessed by what he thinks are big-time 
though the rest of us may nol 
quite see them that way. He is played at 
full throttle by Robert De Niro in Night and 
the City, a movie that is, in its essence, a 


dreams 


series of verbal arias for the star, occa- 
sions to demonstrate bravura technique 

At first these street hustler’s songs 
are impressive, but finally they become 
tiresome. In part that’s because the tor- 
rents of words, flung out as Harry scut- 
tles frantically through his meaningless 
rounds, are a kind of screen, preventing 
us from making any real connection 
with Harry. In part it’s because Harry's 
context is neither a realistic portrait of 
New York nor a 
movie metaphor 


nodern persuasive 
as classic film noir of- 
for urban scuzziness 


ten was 


Harry's practice, if so dignified a 
term may be applied to his professional 
of filing 
false injury claims on behalf of not very 


bright clients. He yearns for something 


scramblings, consists largely 


more dignified, and it is a measure of 
the man’s limited imagination that in- 
sinuating himself into New York’s mori- 


bund boxing game looks like a step up to 


him. His half-baked idea is to revive club 
fighting, which once kept half a dozen 
small arenas in the city busy. To help 
promote the plan he recruits a retired 
boxer named Al Grossman (Jack War- 
den, in a canny, counterpunching per- 
formance). This brings him into conflict 
with Al’s brother Boom Boom (Alan 
King), a man of deadly self-importance, 
who also happens to be kingpin of 
what’s left of the fight racket 

Talk about self-destruction! Harry is 
simultaneously muscling in on a mean 
and powerful man’s family and his busi- 
ness. He’s also conducting an affair with 
Helen (Jessica Lange), a waitress in the 
bar where he (and half of low-life New 
York) spends far too much time. This is 
not too smart either, for she is married to 
its manager, Phil (Cliff Gorman)—short- 


tempered, mean-minded and, like Boom 
300m, a man not to be trifled with 

Helen too has an overreaching plan, 
to leave Phil and open an upscale restau- 
As she and Harry head 


rant of her own 





AT FULL THROTTLE: De Niro asa 
scheming, self-destructive lawyer 


toward failure, they also approach, but 
never attain, something like tragic sta- 
tus. As characters they are not compli- 
cated or resonant enough to sustain that 
kind of grandeur 

Indeed, as they lurch toward a con- 
clusion that is merely melodramatic— 
and rather lamely so—you begin to won- 
der why, setting aside the opportunities 
for superficial flash offered to De Niro 
anyone bothered with this enterprist 
which is, in fact, a remake of a middling 
1950 noir drama. It probably would have 
required the dark glamour of period 
conventions and convictions to sustain 


it. Director Irwin Winkler succeeds 
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Hf you'd like to know more about how we charcoal-mellow Jack Daniel's here in Tennessee, drop us a line 


IT TAKES A SHARP SAW co make a smooth 
whiskey. 


You see, unlike bourbons, Jack Daniel’s 
Tennessee Whiskey goes through a step called 
charcoal mellowing. We seep our whiskey—drop 
by drop—through room-high mellowing vats of 
finely-camped charcoal. To fill just one ___ 
of these vats with charcoal, our sawyer i 
will cut enough hard maple wood to 
stack 32 ricks, seven feet high. Then, [ 
he’ll do it all over again. No doubt, = & 
charcoal mellowing is hard on our 
saw and our sawyer. But it sure 
makes things easy on our drinkers. 
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mainly in conveying his own edginess, 
and screenwriter Richard Price cannot 
seem to get his people grounded either 
in reality or in a metaphorically persua- 
sive fictional realm. The result is a ner- 
vous and very distancing movie. a 


Punishing 
The Dream 


TITLE: CONSENTING ADULTS 
DIRECTOR: ALAN J. PAKULA 
WRITER: MATTHEW CHAPMAN 


THE BOTTOM LINE: /o/derol in the suburbs 
makes for a wildly implausible but highly 
moral tale. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





UPPIES IN PERIL, AGAIN, THIS 

time it’s Richard and Priscilla 

Parker (Kevin Kline and Mary 

Elizabeth Mastrantonio) who are 
lured away from their narrow suburban 
patterns of getting and spending, both fi- 
nancial and sexual. The seducer is their 
next-door neighbor, Eddy Otis (Kevin 
Spacey), abetted by his wife Kay (Rebecca 
Miller). First Eddy masterminds an in- 
surance scam to help the Parkers out of 
credit-card debt. Next he encourages a 
spot of highly improbable wife swapping. 
Can violent crimes—and false accusa- 
tions leveled at poor, increasingly bedev- 
iled Richard—be far behind? 

At this late, possibly terminal, date 
in the history of this genre, why ask? Of 
course Richard will be taught a chasten- 
ing lesson. These movies, despite their 
voyeuristic promises, are essentially 
moral tracts. They instruct us that he or 
she who aspires to unearned material 
and erotic goodies will be punished, that 
happiness lies in perfect fidelity to one’s 
mate and to hard, honest careerism. See 
enough of them and you begin to think 
Dan Quayle owes Hollywood an apolo- 
gy—and that Michael Medved might con- 
sider cooling his jets. 

On the other hand, somebody owes us 
an apology for the relentless portentous- 
ness of Consenting Adults. Kay's seduc- 
tion of Richard verges on a Mae West par- 
ody, while his response to it has 
something of Stan Laurel about it. And 
once a capital crime occurs, the sheer 
complication of its planning and its solu- 
tion is too implausible. Alan J. Pakula’s di- 
rection consists largely of pullbacks and 
pans that never reveal anything interest- 
ing—except, perhaps, his own misguided 
ambitions for a film whose one real hope 
was briskness and irony, a sense that this 
subject is fully ripened for satire. a 























THEATER 


Fruit-Bowl 
Fantasy 


OBA OBA '93 OFFERS MORE DANCING IN 
the aisles than Five Guys Named Moe, 
more exposed flesh (of both genders) 
than Miss Saigon, more relentless good 
cheer than Crazy for You and more Car- 
men Miranda fruit-bowl hats than any 
other musical in Broadway history—ex- 
cept for its predecessors of the same 
name. Yes, the brainless Brazilian musi- 
cal celebration is back in all its feel-good 
glory, blending campy musical novel- 
ties, twanging folk songs, a jamboree of 
gymnastics and color-drenched carni- 
vals when the entire 75-member cast is 
onstage, shamelessly seeking to please. 
The show serves a more diverse, multi- 
cultural crowd than most of Broadway, 
and in its bawdy Ed Sullivan-meets- 
burlesque way, please it surely does. 


MUSIC 

fen a, . 
Deja Vu, Again 
AN INTENSELY SEDUCTIVE, ALMOST MES- 
merizing quality in her music has 
helped Helen Folosade Adu, the Anglo- 
Nigerian singer better known as SADE 
(pronounced Shah-day), sell more than 
22 million copies of her first three al- 
bums. But the sameness of Sade’s smooth, 
samba-scented love songs has always 
verged on monotony. Now, after a four- 
year silence, the singer is back with Love 
Deluxe (Epic), an album that is virtually 
indistinguishable from her previous 
ones. The final track, an overly long in- 
strumental, underscores the fact that 
Sade has no new ideas. Anyone who 
owns an earlier Sade album would get 
as much satisfaction from giving it an- 
other spin as from buying this one. 


MUSIC 

Space Odyssey 

IF PHILIP GLASS MET PHIL SPECTOR ... 
well, they'd probably just stare at each oth- 
er, But it’s conceivable that the composer 
and the pop mogul might collaborate on 
a 73-minute 12-second postmodern song 
cycle you could dance or dream to. That's 
the symphonic rock album Moodfood, by 
the British duo MOODSWINGS (percus- 
sionist J.F.T. Hood and producer Grant 
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THEATER: A campy cast of 7S 
shamelessly seeks to please 


MUSIC: Once a smooth operator, 
Sade is stuck in the same old groove 
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MUSIC: In the mood and out of this 
world with Showbiz and Hood 
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CINEMA: Pesci in a stupefying tale 
of corruption and romance 


on 


BOOKS: A graphic novel about a 
decline into hopelessness 
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Showbiz). The set punctuates its disco- 
liturgical luxuriance with ethereal vocals 
by Chrissie Hynde and a pulsar guitar solo 
by Jeff Beck. Mixing rap and classical and 
everything in between—and then remix- 
ing it to suggest a Top 40 radio show 
beamed from Mars—Moodfood is a haunt- 
ing and hummable blast. It's like the 
sound track for some visionary movie no 
one has yet dared to make. 


CINEMA 


Wasted 
Opportunity 


ARTHUR FELLIG, BETTER KNOWN AS WEE- 
gee, is the obvious inspiration for Joe 
Pesci’s Bernzy in THE PUBLIC EYE. Wee- 
gee was the ultimate New York City 
night person of the 1940s. Armed with a 
Speed Graphic, his car radio permanent- 
ly tuned to the police band, he roamed 
the streets photographing urban life and 
death as he found it. Eventually his pic- 
tures made their way from tabloids to 
museums. A movie based on him might 
have been a marvel of period realism or a 
sharp study of the primitive as aspiring 
artist. Instead Howard Franklin's film in- 
volves him in a stupefying tale of govern- 
ment-Mafia corruption and a feckless ro- 
mance with a nightclub owner (Barbara 
Hershey). It is, very likely, the year’s 
most stupidly wasted opportunity. 


BOOKS 


Life at the Bottom 


TALK ABOUT A BLEAK LOOK AT SINGLE 
life. Jesse, the heroine in Darcey 
Steinke's erotic pop novel SUICIDE 
BLOND (Atlantic Monthly Press; $19), is 
in love with the wrong guy. He lacks 
commitment and still pines for his first 
boyfriend, not to mention all the men he 
picks up in San Francisco's gay bars. 
Distraught and rudderless, Jesse dyes 
her hair blond, clouds her mind with 
large quantities of drink and escapes to 
the home of Madison, a cruel hooker at a 
low-life strip joint. Madison sadistically 
manipulates Jesse and fuels her descent 
into prostitution. Steinke’s characters 
are unsympathetic and do not conform 
to the current notion of family values, 
yet her beautifully crafted prose brings 
clarity to Jesse’s dizzily futile decline 
into hopelessness. a 
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Shock Joek 


CONSERVATIVES DETEST HIM. THE 
Ms. magazine set would sooner 
darn Mike Tyson's socks than en- 
dure six minutes of this man’s ac- 
claimed and defamed morning 
gabfest. He's HOWARD STERN, 
and he is the a.m. king of FM ra- 
dio. Listen to his incisive political 
tirades; hear him ask women to 
strip naked in his studio, He's a 
biting wit addicted to Neander- 
thal antics, and people are tuned 
in. Proof? The Howard Stern 
Show was just ranked No. 1 in the 
country’s two biggest markets, 
New York City and L.A.—a first in 
modern radio history. 





Deion’s Big Day | 


IT TOOK TWO JETS, A FEW HELI- 
copters, limos and who knows 
what percentage of the nation’s 
petroleum supply to catapult 
DEION SANDERS into the annals 
of sports history last week. With- 
in the course of 24 hours Neon 
Deion played left field for the At- 
lanta Braves, flew to Miami for 
football with the Falcons, then re- 
joined the Braves for Game 5 of 
the NL championship series. The 
real big winner? Nike, the dual 
sportsman’s sponsor. Through- 
out the shuffling, Sanders wore 
“Just Do It” wear. 
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Donald and Marla: The End_ 


DEAR LOVE LADY, 


ing »d rosy. | had 
A few months ago, everything seemed rosy. | hai 
yoked forward to 


been cast in a Broadway musical; I lc 


of my new fitness video; and, 


the upcoming release 
a famous New York 


best of all, I was planning to marry 
author and board-game 


es, he's had his share of 


impresario. 
City developer, i 
| Sure he hasa roving eye, and, y' . 
j self, "So what?" 
financial troubles, but I said to myself, "So wh 
‘re through for 


love him. Now he's announced that we 


this sort of thing before. Should I take 


good. He's done 


him seriously this time? Help! nani 
A Crushed Georgia Peach 


DEAR CRUSHED 


| First let me 


tn Suggest my new book, ( ‘odependent 
Media-Crazed Moguls No More. 
Valuable advice 


on 
In it, you'll find 
0 ildinga ri 

ha n buildinga rich, productive life on 
your own. It seems you're alre: 





ady developin i 
co \ uite¢ 
| Career; that's an excelle . 


nt step. In the meanti 
ee ° meant > 
friends, take antime, 


see 
a (rip, get a facial, and embr 
will be tough, but do your be 


and move on. 


race vou! It 


St tocheer up, forget him 


Love Lady 


___| the book’s none too 





| Back Talk 
Of the Town 


IS TINA BROWN JUST A LITTLE 
too wild about husband Harry 
Evans? JOHN LE CARRE would 
probably respond yes. The 

perky New Yorker top dog and 

the spy novelist are waging a 
| testy transatlantic fax tussle 
over whether or not the newly 
crowned editor has used her in- 
fluential post to settle a score for 
her loved one. At the heart of 
the fiery debate is a Talk of the 
Town item concerning a British 
biography of mass-media lord 
Rupert Murdoch. Suffice it to 
say that the New Yorker piece 
takes an unfavorable position 
toward the book | 
and its author, 3 
William Shaw- * 
cross. Le Carré, a 
friend of Shaw- 
cross’s, is arguing ° 
that Brown shame- 
lessly ran the 
sharp-tongued sto- 
ry to retaliate for 





) Kind portrayal of 
onetime Murdoch 
employee Harry 
Evans. Le Carré called the piece a 
self-serving travesty. Brown re- 
butted by branding Le Carre a 
sexist. And the vitriol went on and 
on. A highlight from J.L.C. to T.B.: 

| “Within weeks of taking over the 
New Yorker, you have sent up a 

signal to say that you will import 

English standards of malice. New 

York doesn't need them.” 
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Hold It! Don’t Get 
Out the Vote 


HE DEAFENING CHORUS HAS BEGUN: REGISTER AND 

Vote. It’s the essence of our freedom. It's your civic 

duty. If you don’t vote, you're lazy, ignorant, apathetic, 

damn near a traitor. This message, shrieked every four 
years, has not been persuasive. The percentage of eligible vot- 
ers who go to the polls keeps dropping toward the 50% mark. 
But the result is greater hysteria. 

A better response would be to shut up. Driving reluctant 
citizens to the polls out of some vague sense of guilt is no ac- 
complishment; they would cast ignorant ballots, impelled by 
emotion or bias, that would further lower the tone of Ameri- 
can campaigns. The freedom to ignore politics is a democratic 
liberty almost as precious as the freedom to participate. And 
for many intelligent, well-informed citizens who care passion- 
ately about the nation’s future, not voting can be a principled 
strategy of protest. 

None of this argues against efforts to make registration 
and voting easier, like “motor voter” laws and reduction of 
length-of-residence requirements, Citizens who want to vote 
should not have any barriers put in their way. 

But what of those who could easily pull the lever but won't 
bestir themselves? They tend to be people who are too wrapped 
up in their daily life to pay much attention to outside matters— 
TV, sports and rock music perhaps excepted. If incessant nag- 
ging did push them into the polling booths, there is no warrant 
for believing it would also provoke them to study the issues and 
the candidates’ backgrounds. At a bad best, their votes would 
be prompted by some irrelevant emotional factor, a candidate's 
age or winning smile, perhaps. 

These also are the people most susceptible to cleverly 
crafted but dishonest attack ads. | am thinking of the woman 
who, four years ago, told me she had just learned, obviously 
from a Bush campaign TV spot, that Michael Dukakis “be- 
lieves in turning murderers loose.” She was uncertain wheth- 
er she would vote; let us hope she didn’t and won't. Worst of 
all, campaigns that play on racial animosity might have a dan- 
gerous appeal to people who now tend to stay home on Elec- 








George J. Church 


tion Day. Bigotry and nonvoting both correlate with low in- 
come and education. 

There are, of course, intelligent citizens of goodwill who 
also ignore politics. One of the glories of our society is that 
they can do so safely. The engineer, chemist or doctor hard 
put to keep up with the demands of his profession for study 
and knowledge; the artist, musician or scholar totally en- 
grossed in her field—in a totalitarian society they would not be 
allowed to be apolitical. To advance in their professions they 
would have to join The Party and devote some time to propa- 
gandizing for it. Ina democratic country a physicist can pass 
up any participation in politics in order to spend every possi- 
ble moment pondering the structure of the atom, and may well 
serve society better by doing so. 

But not all nonvoters are uninformed or uninterested. 
There are some—hard to count, but intuition would suggest a 
large and growing number—who study, and think deeply 
about, the issues. They listen to the candidates. And they find 
none to whom they would entrust the future of the country. 

No one person can speak for them, since they—we—are 
moved largely by an aversion to groupthink. But perhaps my 
reasoning is not unrepresentative. I believe, on the basis of 
considerable experience in writing about economics and a 
good deal of careful thought, that the federal deficit is a men- 
ace that if not curbed will bring disaster on the nation. Love 
of country argues against damaging it by voting for someone 
who will make the deficit even worse, and in all likelihood, 
either George Bush or Bill Clinton would. (Bush’s record 
speaks for itself. Clinton proposes big spending increases 
that by his own figures would well exceed the piddling tax 
boosts and defense-expenditure cuts he promises; given that, 
his talk of deficit reduction through economic growth is 
1980-vintage Ronald Reagan voodoo.) Ross Perot’s economic 
program makes sense, but Perot has given evidence that he 
lacks the judgment, balance and character to be President. 
Casting a protest vote for someone who has no chance to win 
is fine, but casting one for a candidate the voter would not 
want to win is unconscionable. 

The conventional advice is to choose the lesser evil. Even 
if Bush and Clinton would both be bad, a patriot should vote 
for the one he thinks would hurt the country least. It is a pow- 
erful argument, and one not fully refuted by observing 
(though it is the truth) that lesser-of-two-evils votes are in- 
creasingly misinterpreted as satisfaction with politics as it 
exists. Won't nonvotes be taken that way too? Won't the win- 
ner be fortified in the belief that the way to get elected is to 
keep pandering to the special interests that will not tolerate 
any serious attack on the deficit (or whatever other problem 
might most concern a troubled citizen), since those who dis- 
like this kind of electioneering don't bother to vote? That is a 
serious risk. But there is a difference in the size of the win- 
ner’s (to be realistic, probably Clinton's) margin. A 15-point 
victory might encourage him—and cow his opponents—into 
thinking that the public so loves his promises of $1 worth of 
government for 76¢ paid in taxes that he must produce exact- 
ly that. A much narrower win just might put him on notice 
that he has a mandate only to change things for the better, 
and that his ability to do so is sufficiently distrusted that he 
dare not purchase a one-year recovery and longer-term di- 
saster by pumping up the economy and the deficit. It isa 
slender hope, but what other do we have? a 
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